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THE TEAMWORK: of countless sci. 
entists, engineers, technicians from the 
armed forces, industry and the acad- 
emic world was written in the skies 
over Cape Canaveral 31 January, 
Thrust into orbit by the fiery surge of 
the Army’s Jupiter-C missile, the Ex. 
plorer satellite was launched toward 
the east so that the earth’s rotation 
added, by a slingshot effect, to the 
velocity given the satellite by the 
rocket motors. Thus, science, teamed 
with the basic forces of nature, was 
able to accomplish an historic launch- 
ing—an achievement of immediate ap- 
plication to IGY research, and of pro- 
found long-range significance to the 
progress of mankind. 





PICTURE CREDITS. All illustrations are 
U. S. Army photographs. Artwork by Pfe, 
Wayne J. Stettler. 
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EXPLORER ALOFT. Dominating the news and lifting the eyes and hearts} PLA 
of free peoples everywhere, the successful launching of the Army's Ex. fiel 
plorer satellite on 31 January marked the Free World’s entry into the} bal 
Space Age. (See page 4 and back cover.) Although this phenomenal} Nik 
“first try” took place only twelve weeks after the “go-ahead” had been} ope 
issued and occurred on the second birthday of the satellite’s parent or-} Nil 
ganization, the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, actually years of planning} / 
by key missile developers preceded the historic moment. (See page 7.) | an 
Progress, it seems, is compounded of a multitude of advances on a variety | an 
of fronts—all painstakingly achieved. Some recent noteworthy advances; | en 


SOLID PROPELLANT MISSILE. Named the Pershing after General of | jim 
the Armies John J. Pershing, a new solid propellant missile will soon be | at 
under development to succeed the Redstone, it has been announced. 
While retaining the Redstone’s mobility, field worthiness and accuracy, 
the Pershing will be smaller, lighter and even more mobile. 





or 
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SERGEANT JOINS WEAPONS FAMILY. Already powered by a solid pro- 
pellant rocket motor, a completely new “second generation” tactical mis- | 
sile known as the Sergeant is scheduled for production as successor to | 
the four-year-old Corporal. Possessing high reliability under extremes 
of heat, shock and vibration, and capable of delivering a nuclear blast 
deep in enemy territory, the Sergeant features a highly accurate guidance 
system which is virtually invulnerable to any known enemy counter- 
measures. The 30-foot-long Sergeant is extremely mobile, can be quickly 
emplaced and fired by a small crew. (See page 9.) 





JUPITER TRAINING FOR AIR FORCE. More than two hundred Air Force | 
personnel, members of the 864th Strategic Missile Squadron, are being | 
trained in the employment of the Jupiter Intermediate Range Ballistic | 
Missile at the Army’s Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Alabama, preparatory | 
to being deployed to Strategic Air Command bases overseas, where the 
Jupiter will be utilized. 


NIKE-ZEUS ANTI-MISSILE PROGRAM. Secretary of Defense Neil H. | 
McElroy has dispatched memoranda to the Secretaries of the Army and | 
Air Force clarifying development efforts for defense against the Inter- | 
continental Ballistic Missile. In substance, the Air Force will continue 
to concentrate on that part of its Wizard program that pertains to radar | 
and data-handling aspects, including its relationship to SAGE and other 

radar capabilities. The Army is to continue its current development 
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effort in the Nike-Zeus program, concentrating on system developments 
to demonstrate the feasibility of achieving an effective defense against 
the ICBM. Both Services are directed to maintain the closest possible 
cooperation so that all major system components will be mutually com- 
atible. Components of the Nike-Zeus—named after the supreme deity 
of Greek mythology who punished wrongdoers—are already in being and 
the complete anti-missile missile system is under urgent development. 


PLATO ANTI-MISSILE. Still another effort under way in the anti-missile 
field is the Plato system, designed for defense of field armies against 
ballistic missiles. The Plato system will utilize some components of the 
Nike-Zeus system, and will be equally effective in its particular area of 
operation. Plato will be mobile to keep up with the field army, whereas 
Nike-Zeus will be fired from fixed installations. 

As pointed out by Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, Chief of Army Research 
and Development, “The Army is responsible for developing, procuring 
and operating point defense surface-to-air missiles to be employed against 
enemy piloted aircraft and missiles of all types. The Plato system, al- 
though basically a tactical weapon for our field armies, is also of vital 
importance to our Overseas allies. . . It is extremely flexible and represents 
a tremendous step forward in electronic and missile technology.” 

Successful tests have already been conducted on key components of 
the Plato system. Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., prime contractor for 
Army Ordnance, began working on the project almost four years ago, 
carrying on extensive studies at its Missile Systems Laboratory at Walt- 
ham, Massachusetts. The entire project is under technical supervision 
of Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Alabama, with contract supervision 
provided by Boston Ordnance District. 











Model of the Explorer satellite is examined by Representative George H. Mahon, 
Chairman of the Department of Defense Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, General Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief of Staff, and 
Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker. 























Circling the Earth every 114 minutes— 


First Free World Satellite 
Carried Aloft by Jupiter-C 











T 2248 EST on 31 January 1958, a modified Army 
Jupiter-C missile—its rocket motors roaring and 
blasting orange flame—surged skyward from a floodlit 
launching pad at Cape Canaveral Missile Test Center, 
Florida, and disappeared from sight. Minutes later, it 
had carried into orbit the Free World’s first satellite. 


ARMY EXPLORER IN ORBIT 


The 70-foot-long, liquid-fueled 
Jupiter-C intermediate range bal- 
listic missile carried three solid- 
fuel booster rockets which oper- 
ated in sequence, then disengaged 
at a predetermined point in the 
trajectory to propel the slender, 
tube-shaped 30.8-pound satellite 
into orbit. 

Officially christened the Ex- 
plorer, the satellite — 80 inches 
long, six inches in diameter, and 
carrying 11 pounds of instruments 
—has since been moving at an 
18,000-mile-an-hour clip around 
the earth, its signals and move- 
ment providing invaluable data to 
tracking teams compiling data in 
support of International Geophys- 
ical Year research. 

The placement of Explorer in 
orbit was accomplished by a mili- 
tary-civilian team less than twelve 
weeks after the Secretary of De- 
fense directed the Department of 
the Army to “proceed with prep- 
arations for launching a scientific 
satellite.” 

Developed jointly by the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency, Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, under command of 
Major General J. B. Medaris, and 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory of 
California Institute of Technology, 
headed by Dr. William H. Picker- 
ing, the Jupiter-C launching vehi- 
cle was originally designed for 


study of the re-entry problem 
which arises when the nose cone of 
a ballistic missile re-enters the rel- 
atively dense earth atmosphere. 

The first stage, a product of 
ABMA, was powered by a liquid- 
fueled Redstone ballistic missile 
engine, while the upper stages con- 
sisted of solid propellant rockets 
furnished by JPL. The first stage 
powered the payload to the pre- 
scribed distance above the earth; 
the succeeding stages increased 
the speed to attain the desired or- 
biting movement. Upper stages 
were spin-stabilized, much like a 
rifle bullet, by use of electric 
motors mounted within the nose 
section of the main stage. 

The “Explorer” is specially in- 
strumented to gather and transmit 
four types of information—surface 
temperature, internal temperature, 
cosmic ray data, and extent of cos- 
mic dust erosion of the projectile’s 
surface. Relay of data was accom- 
plished by two radio transmitters. 

The satellite launching, assigned 
to the Army as a part of the United 
States effort in the International 
Geophysical Year, will be followed 
by additional firings designed to 
provide information on cosmic ray 
intensity above the earth’s atmos- 
phere, as well as other data of sig- 
nificance to the world scientific 
community. 
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The Explorer satellite was launched to orbit at approximately a 20 degree angle to 
the equator. This orbit keeps it circulating overhead in a zone between the 35th 
latitudes North and South. At an orbital velocity of 18,000 miles per hour, the vehicle 
will circle the earth about 14 to 16 times a day. 

Over a sufficiently long time the satellite will come at least once within sighting dis- 
tance of everyone within the orbital band, covering about 125,000,000 square miles 
of the earth’s surface. Except under rare conditions, viewing will require low-power 
magnification. 

The Explorer earth satellite has as its primary scientific mission the monitoring, measure- 
ment and observation of cosmic ray intensity above the atmosphere with respect to time 
and position. Secondary instruments (below) provide data on the density of micromete- 
orites, and the temperature inside and outside the satellite. 
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Behind the Headlines 


YEARS OF DEVELOPMENT 
PRECEDED LAUNCHING 











HE ARMY’S satellite project be- 

gan taking shape as early as 1954 
when Private First Class Charles A. 
Lundquist, a Ph.D. and mathemati- 
cian assigned to the Technical Feasi- 
bility Studies Office of Redstone 
Arsenal, became enthusiastic about 
satellite capabilities. His chief, Dr. 
Ernst Stuhlinger, who directs research 
projects for the Army Ballistic Mis- 
sile Agency, encouraged and helped 
him. Lundquist went to work in his 
spare time probing orbital calcula- 
tions and tracking problems. 

A parallel effort got under way 
about the same time when Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun, now director of 
Development Operations Division, 
ABMA, asked Gerhard Heller, one of 
his assistants, to investigate high al- 
titude temperature conditions which 
might be encountered by a satellite. 
At about the same time Josef Boehm, 
head of the Guidance Design Section 
of the Agency’s Guidance and Con- 
trol Laboratory, designed a complete 
satellite, which formed the basis for 
the actual satellite built by the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory of Pasadena, 
California. (The JPL device was 
fashioned from metal instead of fiber- 
glass as Boehm proposed.) 


MEANWHILE Dr. von Braun de- 
termined the type and size of propul- 
sion system that would be necessary to 
Place such a satellite in orbit; he also 
established that the Army’s Redstone 
Ballistic Missile could be modified for 


the purpose. 

In 1955 the Army and Navy pro- 
posed a joint satellite program dubbed 
“Project Orbiter.” Later the same 
year, however, this was dropped in 
favor of the Navy’s Project Vanguard. 
When, in 1956, the Missile Agency 
was assigned the task of developing 
the Jupiter Intermediate Range Bal- 
listic Missile, it was decided that 
much of the work on Orbiter could 
be used to advantage. 


THE aerodynamic heating problem 
associated with re-entry of a ballistic 
missile warhead had to be solved. 
With approval of Major General J. B. 
Medaris, experiments on _ re-entry 
were carried out. In September 1956 
the first test was undertaken using an 
elongated Redstone missile for the 
first stage, and upper stages furnished 
by the Jet Propulsion Laboratory. 
The test was completely successful, 
with the rocket traveling more than 
8000 miles. As a result of tests with 
Jupiter-C, the Army announced it had 
solved the nose cone re-entry problem. 

Early in 1957 Dr. Lundquist, work- 
ing with C. L. Bradshaw of the 
ABMA Computation Laboratory, de- 
signed a program to yield information 
on orbit, atmospheric density and the 
earth’s shape. With this preparation 
behind them, and possessing a reliable 
missile system to be used as the 
booster, Agency personnel were ready 
when the Department of Defense 
gave the go-ahead on 8 November. 




































CAPACITY for bold, imaginative 

enterprise in business, education 
and public affairs distinguishes Neil 
H. McElroy, the Nation's sixth Sec- 
retary of Defense who was sworn into 
office on 9 October 1957. 

Secretary McElroy’s directive of 8 
November calling upon the Depart- 
ment of the Army to “proceed with 
preparations for launching a scientific 
satellite” recently culminated in the 
successful orbiting of the Free World’s 
first earth satellite. Other decisions 
of even greater magnitude and long- 
range significance are being met with 
the characteristic initiative and acu- 
men that carried Mr. McElroy to his 
present position as chief executive, 
organizer and coordinator of the Na- 
tion’s defense effort. 

Stemming from a family steeped in 
educational traditions, Mr. McElroy 
was born in Berea, Ohio, in 1904. 
His father was a high school science 
teacher; his mother a former school- 
teacher. Following graduation from 
high school in Cincinnati, he was 
awarded a scholarship at Harvard 
University, where he attained a 





DEFENSE’S 
CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


Neil H. McElroy 


Bachelor of Arts degree in economic, 
During undergraduate days, he 
played on the basketball team, per 
formed in the college band, and 
served as president of his fraternity 
chapter, Sigma Alpha Epsilon. 
Immediately after graduating from 
Harvard in 1925, Mr. McElroy went 
to work in the advertising department 
of Procter & Gamble Company of Cin. 
cinnati. He remained with that con- 
pany for 32 years, advancing through 
various managerial and executive 
posts to become its president in 1949, 
He resigned as president of Procter & 
Gamble to assume his present duties 


REFLECTING his deep interest in 
educational matters, Mr. McElroy 
played a prominent role as Chairman 
of the White House Conference o 
Education in 1955. 

His participation in civic affairs has 
included membership on the advisor 
boards of the National Citizens’ Coun- 
cil for Better Schools, the Committee 
on University Resources of Harvard 
University, and the College of Medi: 
cine of the University of Cincinnati; 
trustee of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Cincinnati Institute 0 
Fine Arts, and National Fund fo 
Medical Education. He also was 3 
Director of General Electric Company 
and Chrysler Corporation. On be- 


coming Secretary of Defense, he rej 


signed from all these activities. 

Married in 1929, the McElroys 
maintain their residence in Cincinnati 
They have two daughters, Nancy Sue 
and Barbara Ellen, and a son, Mak 
colm Neil. 
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Successor to Corporal 





SERGEANT JOINS WEAPONS FAMILY 


amid improved power 
and accuracy, the Army’s new- 
est ballistic guided missile—the 
Sergeant—is scheduled for produc- 
tion as successor to the four-year- 
old Corporal. 

The Sergeant is a completely 
new weapon system representing 
America’s first truly “second gen- 
eration” surface-to-surface tactical 
missile. Possessing a high degree 
of reliability under all operating 
conditions, it can deliver a nuclear 
blast far behind enemy lines, and 
its highly accurate guidance system 
is invulnerable to any known 
enemy countermeasures. 

Measuring approximately 30 feet 
in length, the Sergeant utilizes a 
solid-propellant rocket motor 
which provides better performance 
and storage capabilities than many 
other weapons systems. Its im- 
proved propellants and materials 
enable it to withstand extremes of 
temperature, shock, and vibration 
to which missiles may be subjected 
both before and during flight. 

A highly mobile weapon, the Ser- 
geant can be quickly emplaced and 
fired by a very small crew under all 
conditions of weather and terrain. 
All system elements have been 
especially designed for portability 
and mobility and are transportable 
by standard Army vehicles. The 
use of solid propellant and the ad- 
vanced techniques for guidance 
have minimized system mainte- 
hance requirements and _ corre- 
spondingly simplified ground han- 


dling procedures and equipment. 


In most tactical situations, solid- 
propellant motors, because they are 
convenient and easy to handle, are 
particularly adaptable to field op- 
erations. 

The Sergeant was designed and 
developed for the Army by the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. It 
will be produced by the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company’s Surface 
Armament Division at the Sper 
Utah Engineering Laboratory, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Major sub-contractors in the Ser- 
geant project include Thiokol 
Chemical Corporation, Trenton, 
New Jersey; Bell Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, New York; Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota; and 
Excelco Developments, Inc., Silver 
Creek, New York. 



































Deployed over seven states, 


the 6th Region, U. S. Army 
Air Defense Command 
maintains its 


IRIN THE WEST 


Maj. Gen. Edward J. McGaw 





Commanding General, 6th Region 
U. S. Army Air Defense Command 
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BONG BEFORE | globe-girdling 

jet bombers and _ rocket-pow- 
ered guided missiles moved from all 

; : aa y 
comic strip to battlefield realities, New 
military leaders realized that it Colo 
would take revolutionary new 
weapons to make the Nation safe 
from atomic attack. 

At the same time, they realized 

that new concepts of defense and 
new kinds of organizations would 
be required—organizations to cope 
with the faster-than-sound aircraft 
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and missiles that could carry nu- 
clear or thermonuclear destruction. 

To meet the challenge, the Army 
joined with industry in 1945 to 
produce the required weapons and 
organizations. The Nike and Hawk 
guided missile systems, longer- 
range radars and better communi- 
cation and control systems have 
been the result. 


IN ORDER that these might be 
used with maximum effectiveness 
and to provide a sound command 
structure, the Army Antiaircraft 
Command was formed in 1950. The 
command, with headquarters initi- 
ally at Mitchel Field, Long Island, 
New York, and subsequently at 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, was 
formed with three subordinate com- 
mands—Eastern, Central and West- 
em Army Antiaircraft Command. 
The latter was more briefly referred 
to as WESTARAACOM. 

On 1 September 1950, Headquar- 
ters, WESTARAACOM was estab- 
lished at Hamilton Air Force Base, 
California, later moving to Fort 
Baker, California. Here it changed 
from the Western designation to a 
numbered Region and now is 
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known as the 6th Region, United 
States Army Air Defense Command 
(USARADCOM ). 


ORGANIZATION AND MISSION 


THE Commanding General, 6th 
Region, exercises command over all 
Army air defense units assigned or 
attached to his region for the air 
defense of Western United States. 
As a component member of the 
Continental Air Defense Forces, 
West Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand Region, the 6th Region air 
defense battalions are under the 
operational control of the Comman- 
der, West CONAD. The Com- 
manding General, 6th Region, 
serves as Army Deputy and prin- 
cipal Army air defense advisor to 
the joint commander. 

The purpose of CONAD Forces, 
West Conad region, is to deter, 
repel or destroy any attacking air- 
craft. Eventually the mission, of 
necessity, will be modified to in- 
clude defense against missiles. 

The Commanding General, 6th 
Region area of responsibility is 
identical to the area assigned to 
the Commander, Continental Air 
Defense Forces, Western Conti- 
nental Air Defense Region, and in- 
cludes the states of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, the northwestern 
part of Montana, California, Ne- 
vada, and western Arizona. 

Four subordinate commands— 
called Northwest, Northeast, South- 
west and Central West Army: Air 
Defense Sectors—have responsibili- 
ties for areas equivalent to the four 
Air Force division areas. 

The Commanding General of the 
47th AAA Brigade at Fort Mac- 
Arthur, California, for example, is 
the sector commander of the South- 
west Army’ Air Defense Sector 
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which comprises the same area as 
the 27th Air Division. The Com- 
manding General of the 3lst AAA 
Brigade at McChord Air Force 
Base, Washington, commands both 
the Northwest and Northeast Army 
Air Defense Sectors which are equiv- 
alent to the areas of the 9th and 
25th Air Divisions. The Command- 
ing Officer of the 30th AAA Group 
at Fort Barry, California, commands 
the Central West Army Air Defense 
Sector, the same area as the 28th 
Air Division. 

Since there can be no certainty 
from what point an enemy will 
strike, the Command must be pre- 
pared to meet attack from any di- 
rection at any time. This all-around 
concept requires location of some 
air defense sites in unusual, iso- 
lated, and out-of-the-way places— 
on mountain tops, in the desert, in 
the heart of major cities. 

Army units made available for 
air defense are allocated to the pro- 
tection of specific areas or installa- 
tions. Such target areas are se- 
lected and assigned defense priori- 
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ties by higher headquarters. When 
these Army units begin to function 
on defense sites, operational control 
automatically passes to the appro- 
priate CONAD division comman- 
der. Responsibility for training, ad. 
ministration, and logistical support 
of units remains with the Army, 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD ROLE 


IN ADDITION to active Army 
units allocated for air defense, cer- 
tain Army National Guard anti- 
aircraft units, designated Special 
Security Forces, have been as- 
signed defense responsibilities, 
These Guard units come from the 
states within the region and are 
of two categories—those equipped 
with 75mm (Skysweeper ) or 90mm 
guns and designated to move on 
M-Day to previously selected posi- 
tions, and those undergoing missile 
conversion training at active Army 
sites. Selected batteries from the 
latter will replace active Army units 
and become on-site missile batter- 
ies under the tactical operational 
control of the Commanding Gen- 


At strategic spots over a vast area, missiles of the command are poised for 


any emergency that might arise. 
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eral, 6th Region, when the conver- 
sion training has been completed. 
In addition to training the missile 
battalions (and later exercising tac- 
tical operational control over them ) 
the Commanding General, 6th Re- 
gion, is responsible for supervising 
the training of all AA Army Na- 
tional Guard units in his area des- 
ignated as Special Security Forces— 
ie. ready for an M-Day mission. 


FORGING THE RING OF STEEL 


UPON their inception in 1950, 
WESTARAACOM battalions were 
equipped with 40mm _ automatic 
weapons and 90mm and 120mm 
guns, including the Army National 
Guard battalions ordered to active 
duty during the early months of 
the Korean crisis. As these bat- 
talions completed their active duty 
periods, they were replaced with 
other units of the active Army. 

Starting in March 1953, the 75mm 
Skysweeper gun became one of the 
command’s major weapons. The 
52d AAA Battalion, then stationed 
at Camp Roberts, California, was 
the first unit to convert to the new 
radar-controlled weapons. It sub- 
sequently moved into the active de- 
fense of Strategic Air Command’s 
Castle Air Force Base. Three addi- 
tional battalions followed rapidly, 
providing defenses for March, 
Travis and Fairchild Air Force 
Bases. 

The Nike guided missile was 
added to the West Coast defenses 
in July 1954, with the 740th AAA 
Gun Battalion of San Francisco 
being the first to trade its 90mm 
guns for Nike missiles. 

The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s Hanford, Washington, plants 
were the next to receive Nike pro- 
tection when the 83d AAA Battalion 








“The purpose of CONAD 
Forces, West Conad region, is 
to deter, repel or destroy any 
attacking aircraft... If ever 
enemy contrails are sighted 
over Alaska, or if the DEW- 
line, Mid-Canada line, Pine- 
Tree line, or the airborne 
or seaborne radar sections 
sound the alarm, the Army’s 
air defense units will be 
ready.” 





converted to missiles in August 
1954. Los Angeles and Seattle came 
under the protection of Nike later 
the same month. 

The conversion has continued un- 
til today the 6th Region has only 
alert, accurate Nike missile bat- 
talions on operational sites. All of 
them now have the Nike-Ajax but 
many will soon also have the bigger, 
faster, more deadly Nike-Hercules. 

Vital bases of the Strategic Air 
Command have gained Nike pro- 
tection. Fairchild Air Force Base, 
Spokane, Washington, became the 
first SAC base in the United States 
to be guarded by Nike when the 
10th AAA Battalion switched from 
Skysweepers to missiles in Decem- 
ber 1956. The following month the 
436th AAA Battalion turned in its 
“sweepers” for missiles in the de- 
fense of Travis Air Force Base near 
Fairfield, California. 


OPERATIONS AND TRAINING 


THE Continental Air Defense 
Command is a joint Command or- 
ganized for the immediate air de- 
fense of the continental United 
States. Its Army component must be 
prepared around the clock to bring 
the full power of its weapons to 
bear on the enemy at a moment's 
notice. In order to integrate the 
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joint combat elements and coordi- 
nate their employment, joint train- 
ing is the order of the day. 

Air defense exercises provide the 
vehicle for this training. All ele- 
ments of the defense engage in 
simulated combat against high- 
performance aircraft supplied from 
Navy and Air Force units. These 
exercises afford the opportunity to 
determine the state of training, de- 
velop new tactics and techniques, 
and test the capabilities of AA de- 
fenses. Obviously such training 
lacks the essential element of live 
firing. 

To help compensate for this, 
Nike battalions are air-lifted to Red 
Canyon Range Camp on the White 
Sands Proving Ground, New Mex- 
ico, where they fire annual service 
practices with live missiles against 
radio-controlled aerial targets. 

Service schools, Army area 
schools, and unit schools provide a 
continuous and balanced input of 
trained replacement personnel. Im- 
provement in the quality of such 
training over the past few years is 
attested to by the steady improve- 
ment in service practice firings at 
Red Canyon and in the excellent 
ratings attained in air defense exer- 
cises and command inspections. 

The around-the-clock readiness 
requirement, of course, is a morale 
factor of some consequence. This 
problem has been successfully han- 
dled by an intensive cross-training 
program designed to qualify men 
“three deep” in critical occupational 
specialties. Attainment of this goal 
permits an equitable distribution of 
duty time, leaves, and passes. 


LOGISTIC SUPPORT 


INTRODUCTION of the com- 
plex Nike missiles presented an 





entirely new support mission, Tp 
exploit tactical capabilities to the 
maximum, missile sites were located 
well out from the defended areas, 
This dispersion, plus the literally 
thousands of parts used in this 
weapons system, created unprec. 
edented problems for the logisti. 
cian. In this case, the logistician 
turned out to be the post com. 
mander. He found himself with a 
series of small, widely dispersed, 
practically independent units which 
had to be maintained 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week. 

Conventional concepts of sup- 
port, wherein responsibilities and 
the means to accomplish them are 
centered primarily within the 
boundaries of an installation, had to 
be re-examined. It was apparent 
that support elements had to be 
moved forward to eliminate exces- 
sive time-consuming travel to and 
from post shops. 

Accordingly, logistics moved to 
the troops. Subdispensaries were 





established on islands and across 
river barriers. Fully equipped mo- 
bile dental vans were provided 
Ordnance, Engineer, and Signal de- 
tachments and supplies moved to 
forward, decentralized areas where 
they were available within minutes 
to air defense units. Cross-servicing 
agreements were arranged withf 
Navy, Air Force, and even Forestry 
Service installations. Any service 
would do—providing it was the 
most economical, efficient and fast- 
est way to do the support job. 
A NIKE battery out of action 4 

a critical moment may mean the 
destruction of a city. To minimum 
the time a unit is non-operational f 
an emergency spare parts requisi 
tion procedure known as “Blue 
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Streak” was authorized by Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

When the support installation 
cannot supply an item that would 
remove a missile or any other major 
item from deadline, a “Blue Streak” 
requisition is submitted. It goes by 
telephone or message to the proper 
depot; the depot ships the item, us- 
ually within 24 hours, by air ex- 
press or air freight. If an item is 
not in depot stock, the requisition 
for it is extracted to other depots 
and in some cases direct to the 
manufacturer for shipment. 


CONSTRUCTION 


FOR all practical purposes, 6th 
Region units now occupy perma- 
nent sites. Housing and administra- 
tive facilities at Nike sites are, in 
the main, of concrete block con- 
struction. A few sites have prefabs 
which will eventually be replaced. 
All facilities contain excellent bar- 
racks, day rooms, office and supply 
rooms, and craft shops. Multi- 
purpose outdoor athletic courts will 
soon be constructed at most sites, 
using non-appropriated funds. 

Tactical facilities at launcher 
areas include reinforced concrete 
underground storage magazines, 
generator building, missile fueling 
area, missile assembly and _ test 
building and an acid storage area. 
At the control areas are intercon- 
necting shelters between the con- 
trol equipment vans, radars and 
generator building. 

Current and future construction 
will result in conversion of sites to 
accommodate Nike-Hercules mis- 
siles and ground control equipment 
which will permit firing both Nike 
Ajax and Nike-Hercules. In addi- 
tion, a phased program of improve- 
ments will bring older sites up to 


the standard of the more recent 
ones, adding such features as sentry 
buildings, improved roads and park- 
ing areas, improved launcher blast 
pads, provision for separate NCO 
rooms and other items to improve 
operations, safety, living conditions. 


SINCE the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea and until December 1955, 
provision of family housing for anti- 
aircraft personnel was too often a 
hit-or-miss affair. With the rapid 
deployment of AAA units to on-site 
positions, men with families had 
to fend for themselves in locating 
houses, usually in high rent areas 
or at excessive distances from their 
duty stations. 

Recognizing the effect of such a 
situation on morale and on opera- 


Missiles in the San Francisco Bay area 
command approaches to the industrial 
heart of northern California. 
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tional effectiveness, the Army Air 
Defense Commander, Lieutenant 
General Stanley R. Mickelsen, took 
energetic steps to remedy it. Con- 
struction programs have been ap- 
proved, providing for Capehart or 
appropriated fund (MCA) housing 
at Nike sites when adequate pri- 
vate housing is unavailable. 

In March 1957 the 6th Region 
opened 36 units of MCA housing 
in the Seattle area, marking the 
first MCA houses built for air 
defense troops in the United States. 
In all, a total of 164 MCA units are 
scheduled for completion by spring 
of 1958. 

In addition, 204 units are author- 
ized under the Capehart law. Of 
this total, 92 units are under con- 
struction and will be completed in 
the spring of 1958; the remaining 
112 are in final design stages. Com- 
pletion of MCA and Capehart units 
in 1958 will fulfill 6th Region hous- 
ing needs for the more isolated 
sites. 

For immediate relief in populous 
areas, the 6th Region has been 
authorized 544 leased houses in the 
near vicinity of air defense sites. 


Under the Army’s leased housing 
program, privately owned homes 
are leased to the government and 
occupied by officers and enlisted 
men who surrender their quarters 
allowance during occupancy. 


IF UNITS of the 6th Region 
never fire a shot in anger—and it 
is hoped that such will be the case 
—our country’s investment will still 
have been worthwhile because of 
the deterrent force which the Army 
Air Defense Command represents 
as a component of the Continental 
Air Defense Command. 

But if ever enemy contrails are 
sighted over Alaska, or if the DEW 
line, Mid-Canada line, Pine-Tree 
line, or the airborne or seaborne 
radar sections sound the alarm, the 
Army’s air defense units will be 
ready. 

The 6th Region, United States 
Army Air Defense Command is a 


proud combination of men, weapons | 


and determination. Today it re- 


affirms the grim warning of the f 


early American patriot who said, 


“Eternal vigilance is the price of : 


liberty.” 








QUALIFICATIONS and procedures for enlistment and reenlistment for assign- 


ment to Guided Missile Units of the U. S. Army Air Defense Command (USA- 
RADCOM) are contained in AR 601-238. Men with or without prior service, who 
apply for enlistment or reenlistment, and those who apply from civil life at re 


cruiting main stations, may enlist or reenlist in the Regular Army for assignment to F 


USARADCOM, without regard to monthly quotas. 


Enlistment in oversea commands is restricted to those who enlist or reenlist from fF 
within the service and is further restricted to those who have completed five-sixths F 
of the normal foreign service tour. Those enlisting or reenlisting under provisions | 
of these regulations will be assigned to a guided missile unit or training package of the [ 
United States Army Air Defense Command, upon completion of administrative [ 
processing and any required basic training. Applicants must be citizens of the | 


United States, 
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Advancing Mutual Security 


Lieutenant Colonel Albert D. Schutz 


HE Military Assistance Pro- 

gram is an integral part of the 
Mutual Security Program which is 
our Nation’s basis for collective ac- 
tion with countries that share our 
aspirations for world peace. 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL ALBERT D. 
SCHUTZ, Artillery, is on the staff of the 
International and Policy Planning Divi- 
sion, Office of the Director of Plans, 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Military Operations, Department of the 
Army. 
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Strength through collective action 
is an effective means of counter- 
ing the persistent threat of Com- 
munism which is dedicated to to- 
talitarian rule and to imperialist 
expansion. Although the United 
States represents only six percent 
of the world population, it is eco- 
nomically the strongest member of 
the Free World and is therefore 
faced with the major responsibility 
of developing the Free World mili- 
tary strength. 
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Currently, the United States has cludes Iran and Iraq, two nations 


military alliances with some 45 na- which are not members of any of ’ _ 
tions by means of bilateral treaties our other alliances. pr 
an 


with Korea, Free China, Japan, Significantly, the United States NA 
and the Philippines, and multi- has alliances with Korea, Free 

lateral agreements through NATO, China, Thailand, Pakistan, and = 
SEATO, the Rio Treaty, and the Turkey—all of which abut the Pi 


ANZUS Pact. In addition it is a Sino-Soviet Bloc and are therefore pe 
ai : ; ig cont 
member of the military committee faced with a continuing threat of pe 


of the Baghdad Pact, which in- military aggression. In each of TI 
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these countries, indigenous forces 
are supported by American assist- 
ance. Likewise, in Europe our 
NATO allies have developed 
strength as a defensive measure, 
and military assistance is provided 
to Latin American countries which 
contribute to defense of the West- 


ern Hemisphere. 


This collective security system 
has created situations of political 
and economic strength in critical 
countries whose weakness once in- 
vited military and economic incur- 
sions by the Soviets. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


UNDER the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, the Congress holds the 
President responsible for develop- 
ing and implementing the Military 
Assistance Programs. By Execu- 
tive Order, the President has dele- 


| gated most of these responsibilities 
' together with the necessary attend- 


ant authority. The International 


Cooperation Administration under 
- the Department of State is respon- 


sible for implementing all of the 
programs under the Mutual Secur- 
ity Act, except Military Assistance. 

In the latter instance, the Presi- 
dent has assigned to the Secretary 
of Defense responsibility for the 


| Military Assistance Program. The 
| Secretary of Defense in turn has 


delegated to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs (ASD/ISA) re- 
sponsibility for formulating de- 
tailed policies and_ procedures 


| governing the Military Assistance 
Program and for developing and 
_ implementing the Program. 

TES 


To assist in the formulation 


of MAP policies. and procedures, 
s the Secretary 


of Defense has es- 


tablished the Mutual Defense 


Assistance Management Council 
(MDAMC) with the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (ISA) as Chair- 
man. Other members of the Coun- 
cil are the ASD (Comptroller), 
ASD (Supply and Logistics), an 
Assistant Secretary from each Mili- 
tary Department, and a general or 
flag officer representing the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (JCS). The 
MDAMC affords the Military De- 
partments an opportunity to review 
proposed policies and procedures 
and to make comments through 
their representative. 


THE Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
responsible for providing to the 
Secretary of Defense military ad- 
vice and recommendations on in- 
ternational security affairs, includ- 
ing the continuous correlation of 
the Military Assistance Programs 
with military programs designed to 
fulfill United States plans and ob- 
jectives on a world-wide basis. 
Specifically, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff: 

@ Provide military advice and 
recommendations to the Secretary 
of Defense on military assistance 
matters. 

@ Provide military guidance, 
including military objectives, force 
objectives, program guidance, and 
recommended criteria for use in the 
development of the international 
security plans and annual Military 
Assistance Programs. 

@ Provide military advice on 
the refinement of annual Military 
Assistance Programs. 

@ Recommend the manner in 
which equipment will be made 
available from approved programs 
in order to meet emergency situa- 
tions. 

@ Provide continuous review 
































This howitzer en route to France 
marked a milestone in mutual security 
assistance. 


to insure that military assistance 
objectives and expenditures are in 
consonance with the United States 
global security plans and that al- 
lied forces most capable of assist- 
ing in the achievement of mutual 
security objectives are accorded 
priority in the development of 
Military Assistance Programs. 

@ Provide recommendations 
concerning priorities for allocation 
of military end items among recipi- 
ent nations and between recipient 
nations and the United States 
Armed Forces. 

The Commanders-in-Chief of 
Unified Commands in Europe, the 
Pacific Area and the Caribbean 
Area are the principal military offi- 
cials responsible for implementing 
the Military Assistance Programs 
within their areas of responsibility. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the 
Unified Command directs the prep- 
aration of individual country pro- 
grams by the Chiefs of the Mili- 
tary Assistance Advisory Groups 
(MAAGs) and he reviews and 





screens the MAAG submissions ty 
insure that they are in consonance 
with existing plans and policy. 


THE ARMY’S ROLE 
THE Department of the Anny 


is responsible for developing and f 


implementing approved Army mili- 
tary assistance training and mate. 
riel programs. As executive agency 
for the European and Caribbean 
Commands, the Department of 
Army is responsible for furnishing 
(or causing to be furnished) all 
necessary support activities and 
personnel required under the Mil 
tary Assistance Programs for these 


areas. Within the Department off 
the Army, primary staff responsi- f 


bilities are assigned to the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Military Opera. 
tions and the Deputy Chief of Staf 
for Logistics. 

The Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Military Operations formulates the 


Department of the Army position} 


on military assistance programs, 


develops and executes a programy 


for the individual training of cer 
tain foreign military personnel, and 
discharges the executive agency re: 
sponsibilities for the operational 
aspects of the Army portion of 
Military Assistance Programs. 
The Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics has the primary staff re 
sponsibility for implementing De 
partment of the Army end-item 


programs, projects for Mutual Sef 


curity military sales and_ offshore 


procurement. He is also respon-f 


sible for preparation, review, and 


supervision of Department of thet 


Army materiel programs, including 


the planning for procurement and] 
production, and determining the | 
logistical support required to mait- | 


tain Military Assistance Programs 
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MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
ADVISORY GROUPS 
CURRENTLY there are approxi- 
mately 4,100 Army officers and en- 
listed men assigned to Military 
Assistance Advisory Groups and 
Military Missions in 44 countries. 
Under the supervision of the Chief, 
MAAG, the service sections admin- 
ister Army, Navy, and Air Force 
aspects of military assistance de- 
pending on the program applicable 
to the country concerned. 
Generally a MAAG has eight 
broad objectives which, depending 
on the situation in the particular 
country, determine the direction 
and extent of its various military 
assistance functions. These eight 
objectives are to: 

1. Advise and assist the coun- 
try concerned in determining its 
military requirement deficiencies 
and in preparing requests for mili- 
tary aid. 

2. Advise and assist in the re- 
ceipt of United States materiel and 
effect its legal transfer to the re- 
cipient government. 

3. Advise and assist the receiv- 
ing government regarding identifi- 
cation, care, storage, and proper 
use of military end-items received 
under the program. 

4. Advise and assist in the de- 
velopment of military training pro- 
grams, 

5. Observe and report on the 
use and maintenance of equipment 
furnished by the United States, and 
to insure that it is employed for the 
purpose stipulated. 

6. Serve as the initial point of 
contact and information source for 
procurement officers regarding off- 
shore procurement matters in the 
country concerned. 

7. Administer military training 
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programs (other than the country’s 
own programs ), including arrange- 
ments for the training of students 
in service schools in the United 
States and overseas, and to observe 
and report on the assignments of 
such students after completing this 
training. 

8. Promote and encourage the 
expansion and development of the 
country’s own training establish- 
ment and facilities, so as to reduce 
its dependence upon the United 
States for training support. 

From these broad functions and 
objectives, it can be seen that 
advisory groups have two com- 
plementary but distinct responsi- 
bilities. First, they are charged 
with helping to raise the military 
capabilities of the countries in 
which they are operating. Second, 
they perform inspections and pre- 
pare studies and reports on the 
Military Assistance Program, to in- 
sure that it returns the maximum 
improvement in the overall military 
quality of the forces concerned. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS of the 
United States Army in support of 
our Allies are evident in many 
parts of the Free World. Two of 
the best examples are Greece and 
Korea. In 1947 the Communist 
ELAS was on the verge of taking 
control of the entire country of 
Greece. The advisory mission led 





“In supplementing our coun- 
try’s defense, the tested and 
proven Mutual Security Pro- 
grams give the American 
people more security per dol- 
lar invested than any other 
expenditure they make.” 
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by General Van Fleet assisted the 
Greek Army in developing an effec- 
tive force and thus enabled it to 
eliminate the Communist threat. 

United States Army success in 
developing the Republic of Korea 
Army was an outstanding accom- 
plishment. The Korean Army was 
established in 1948 and since that 
time has been under the continuous 
guidance of the U. S. Army Mili- 
tary Advisors. Training provided 
to the Republic of Korea Army en- 
abled it to fight with distinction 
during the Korean conflict, and it is 
currently maintained in a state of 
readiness to act against further 
Communist aggression. 

The close contact of U. S. Army 
personnel with the peoples of the 
Free World also has immeasur- 
able value. This contact provides 
mounting evidence of our sincere 
determination to assist in the de- 
velopment of independent, sover- 


eign nations whose forces are 
capable of working with the United 
States and other free countries jp 
combating the Communist threat, 
The mutual trust and understand. 
ing thereby developed is a means 
of counteracting the propaganda 
thrusts of the Communists in their 
efforts to discredit the objectives of 
the United States. 


MATERIEL DELIVERIES 


IN THE administration of the 
Department of the Army portion of 
military assistance materiel _pro- 
grams, the magnitude of the task 
becomes evident when we take into 
consideration the large amounts of 
materiel involved. 

The distribution of this materiel 
has been vital to the build-up of 
existing forces of the Free World. 
Without this assistance many coun- 
tries would have been faced with 
an inequitable economic burden. 





United States Production 
Depends on Strategic Materials of Other Free Nations 


Industrial Diamonds 
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ARMY AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Certain vital countries would have 
been incapable of participating 
in the program of Free World 
collective security and could have 
slipped under the Communist yoke. 

Utilization of much of this equip- 
ment has required substantial spe- 
cialized training for army person- 
nel of many countries. This training 
has developed skills that will be 
reflected in military proficiency as 
well as in future growth of the 
economies of some relatively new 
and undeveloped countries. 


TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


ESSENTIAL training provided 
under the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram has substantially improved 
the training methods, standards, 
and the overall state of training of 
the armies of the Free World. To 
assure the proper utilization of 
equipment by trained units who 
may be fighting side by side with 
U. S. Army units, it has been neces- 
sary to introduce appropriate train- 
ing methods and operational con- 
cepts. 

The ultimate training objective is 
to develop within each country the 
capability of producing its own 
essential specialists, leaders, and 
combat trained units. This objec- 
tive is being accomplished through 
training provided by assigned 
MAAG personnel, by training in 
U. S. Army service schools, and by 
mobile training teams and tech- 
nical representatives. 

Experienced U. S. Army officers 
and enlisted personnel, serving in 
the field with many friendly armies, 
personally participate and assist in 
training activities. Although they 


| do not occupy positions of com- 


mand in their capacities as ad- 
Visors, they strongly influence the 



















Netherlands soldiers study radio with U. S. 
Army in Germany. 


“To assure the proper utilization 
of equipment by trained units 
who may be fighting side-by-side 
with U. S. Army units, it has been 
necessary to introduce appro- 
priate training methods and op- 
erational concepts.” 


French students gain practice with teletype- 
writer. 
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Viet Nam students attend Artillery and Missile 
School. 


Turkish troops learn operation of 75mm recoil- 
less rifle. 


ROK soldiers learn to handle mortar. Italian, 
Turkish and Brazilian officers (below) attend 
Artillery Officer Advanced Course. 








“Experienced U. S. Army officers 
and enlisted personnel, serving 
in the field with many friendly 
armies, personally participate 
and assisr in training activities.” 


training of units with which they 
are associated. ’ 

Procedures followed in trainin 
centers, units and formal schools 
within many countries are therefore 
very similar to techniques and 
methods employed in Stateside 
units, training centers and school, 


FORMAL training of selected 
personnel is conducted in United 
States service schools and overseas 
schools. On 31 July 1957, some 
28,000 courses had been given to 
carefully selected Allied personnel. 
Individuals are being trained to fill 
key positions in units or as instruc- 
tors in service schools. The direct 
benefits of this phase of assistance 
can be measured in the increased 
potential of the graduates. As the 
numbers of such individuals in- 
crease, there is a proportionate im- 
provement in the army of the 
country concerned. 

Indirect benefits can hardly be 
measured, Exposure of these thov- 
sands of individuals to the Ameri- 
can way of life has produced a 
profound effect. Their first-hand 
contacts and observations are an 
effective antidote to Communist 
propaganda. 

Mobile training teams provide 
specialist training to supplement 
instruction by assigned MAAG per- 
sonnel. On 31 July 1957, some 395 
teams consisting of 2,000 individ- 
uals had been utilized. 
teams are assigned on a temporaty 


These § 
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“Formal training of selected per- 
sonnel is conducted in United 
States service schools and over- 
sea schools . . . to fill key posi- 
tions in units or as instructors.” 


duty status; thus the number of 
personnel assigned to MAAGs is 
kept to a minimum and _ critical 
specialists are more effectively 
utilized. 

In addition to the mobile train- 
ing teams, civilian specialists pro- 
vide field instruction on highly 
complicated and newly developed 
equipment. On 31 July 1957, a 
total of 364 had been utilized. 

With the help of military assist- 
ance from the United States, our 
allies are bringing into being 
ground forces which complement 
our own. Although they vary con- 
siderably in stages of development, 
these forces, as well as related sup- 
porting units, provide additional 
security to the United States. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


OUR Nation’s partners in mutual 
security are as indispensable to our 
own security as we are to theirs. 
Their forces, located in key strate- 
gic areas for the defense of the 
Free World, are largely supported 
by the countries themselves. 

The recipient countries under- 
take to call up forces and pay pri- 
marily from their own funds for 
the cost of feeding, clothing, hous- 
ing, and maintaining their armed 
forces. Reliance is placed upon 
the United States for critical heavy 
capital items of equipment which 
are beyond the capabilities of lim- 
ited local budgets, foreign ex- 
change resources, and production 















Norwegian officer discusses problem at Com- 
mand and General Staff College. 




































Japanese Ground Self-Defense Force members 
learn radar techniques. 





Greek students attend EUCOM engineering 
school. Belgian officer (below) studies maps at 
Command and General Staff College. 
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facilities. Our allies furnish land, 
bases, and certain logistical facil- 
ities required by the United States. 

Statistical or other comparisons 
of armed forces sizes and defense 
budgets cannot tell the whole story 
of what these countries are doing 
or are capable of doing. Weapons 
are of little value unless they are 
in the hands of men who believe 
in what they are fighting for and 
who have some hope and con- 
fidence in the future. The Western 
European NATO countries have, 
for example, increased their annual 
defense expenditures from about 
$6 billion in 1949 to almost $15 bil- 
lion in 1957. 


IN supplementing our country’s 
defense, the tested and proven Mu- 
tual Security Programs give the 


Air-transportable Equipment 


AN “airborne” maintenance shop 
which weighs 9000 pounds has been 
developed by the U. S. Army Engineer 
Research and Development Labora- 
tories, Fort Belvoir, Virginia, to speed 
field repairs of Engineer equipment. 
Mounted on a standard military %- 
ton truck chassis, the steel-constructed 
shop can be air-dropped into inacces- 
sible areas. 

The unit carries oxyacetylene cut- 
ting and welding equipment and a 
complete assortment of hand tools. 

Unique features include a power 
package unit consisting of a combina- 
tion welding and power generating 
unit capable of producing seven kilo- 
watts of 3-phase electric power and 
200 amperes of arc welding current. 
The generator can also be operated 
as a motor driven welding unit using 
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American people more security per 
dollar invested than any other ex. 
penditure they make. 

For our Nation alone to under. 
take to withstand and turn back 
Communist imperialism would im. 
pose a colossal burden of defense 
spending on our people, which 
could ultimately cost us our free. 
dom. For other free nations to 
attempt individually to counter 
this menace would be impossible, 
The United States, in its own inter. 
est, and other free nations in their 
own interest, have therefore joined 
in the building and maintenance of 
a system of collective security in 
which the effort of each nation 
strengthens all. Today that system 
has become the keystone of our 
own and of their security in a tense 
and uncertain world. 


for Army Engineers 





power take-off from the truck engine; 
it also can use commercial power. 


CAPABILITIES for quick construe 
tion of Army emplacements in for- 
ward areas have been enhanced with 
development of a portable electric 
tool set. Trailer mounted, the set is 
highly mobile and air droppable. 
Power for saws, light fixtures, rever- 
sible drills, impact wrenches, ham- 
mers, sanders and other electrically 
operated tools is supplied by a 3- or 
5-kw, 60-cycle, 115-volt engine gen- 
erator. The set, developed at the 


Corps of Engineers Research and } 


Development Laboratories, eliminates 
many hand and pneumatic tools, and 
supplements those still required. It 
will be issued at platoon level in Army 
Engineer Combat and Construction 
Battalions. 
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Inventive minds at work in the administrative field 


accomplish a 


Breakthrough 


7h 


Record=keeping 


Ollon D. McCool 


HE TERM Research and De- 

velopment usually conjures up 
mental pictures of mushrooming 
nuclear explosions, flashing mis- 
siles, beeping satellites, staccato-ing 
electronic brains. Rarely is the in- 
dividual likely to think of pieces of 
paper. Yet it is just such pieces of 
paper—in mountainous quantities 
—that pretty well govern every ac- 


| tion taken, including those in the 


research and development field. 
Paperwork itself can use generous 
applications of research and devel- 
opment. During and since World 
War II, the management of the 
millions of papers made, read, 
mailed, and filed every day has al- 
tenately plagued and_ intrigued 
administrators. The heart of the 
problem, of course, is paper crea- 
tion, or control of record inception 
at the source. But the practical 
aspect of the problem as it con- 
fronts the Army today is to cope 


_ with the papers now in being—both 


the wanted and the unwanted. 


OLLON D. MCCOOL is Chief, Records 
Administration Branch, Adjutant Gen- 
era's Office, Department of the Army. 
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KEEPING Army records and dis- 
posing of them are areas which 
have been given considerable atten- 
tion in the last decade. For nearly 
forty years, soldiers and civilian 
employees alike have come to know 
at first hand the War Department 
Decimal File Classification System. 
This is the Army’s Bible for keeping 
files. Almost as well known, more 
recently, is the series of Army Reg- 
ulations that prescribe what to do 
with records and when to do it. 

Considered individually, each of 
the two systems has served the 
Army well. The problem arises 
from the fact that there are two 
systems—one for filing, the other 
for disposition of records. That 
this difficulty is government-wide 
was recognized by no less an au- 
thority than the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s Task Force on Paperwork 
Management. In January 1955, the 
Commission’s report recommended 
“greater coordination of filing sys- 
tems with records disposal stand- 
ards to permit easier access to 
important files and simplified dis- 
posal of valueless files.” 
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THE Army has long sought a 
way to combine its filing and dis- 
position systems. In 1956 a pro- 
gressive and dedicated records 
management group in the Adjutant 
General Division, Headquarters 
U. S. Army, Europe found a solu- 
tion to this problem after several 
months of study. From this study 
evolved the Integrated Files System 
—already nicknamed “IFS”. 

The USAREUR system is a 
classic example of the simple solu- 
tion to a complicated problem. The 
trick is to find the simple answer. 
USAREUR did. Previous attempts 
were directed toward remolding the 
disposition scheme to fit filing pat- 
terns—and all such attempts failed. 
USAREUR, however, ingeniously 
contrived its approach in reverse— 
adjusting the filing system to make 
it blend with the disposition system. 


INDIVIDUAL pamphlets in the 
345-200 series of Army Regulations 
cover functional areas of record. 
keeping, such as management, per: 
sonnel, supply and medical sery. 
ices. Each pamphlet describes 
many kinds of files according to the 
function or transaction they repre- 
sent. For example, the supply 
pamphlet contains descriptions of 
requisitioning, contracting, and ve. 
hicle maintenance functions. For 
each of these “files series” there js 
a title. This title or “file name’ js 
used for disposition purposes. It 
appears in the voluminous records 
control schedules and records in. 
ventories that all headquarters pre- 
pare and keep current. It appears, 
also, on shipment lists when records 
are retired. 

Use of this disposition title, to- 
gether with a reference to the para- 





ARMY REGULATIONS { 
No. 345-265 


RECORDS 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C., 28 June 1955 


RECORDS ADMINISTRATION—MAINTENANCE AND DISPOSITION OF 


Nn seat Soe ee NEL ADMINISTRATION FILES 


*AR 3458265 


265/89 

















1 AGO Form 51 (Report o 
of Investigation 









[AG 313.3 (16 May 55) AGCR] 
BY ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY: 


OFFICIAL: 
JOHN A. KLEIN, 
Major General, United States Army, 
The Adjutant General. 


See SN 









nvestigation’. DD Form 261 (Report 
Line of Duty and Misconduct Status), and line 
of duty board proceedings, the originals of which have been for- 
warded to The Adjutant General as required by regulations. 


Destroy afterByears} 
5 YEARS 


M. B. RIDGWAY, 
General, United States Army, 
Chief of Staff. 


LINE OF DUTY 
BOARD PROCEEDING 
FILES 
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graph of the regulation pamphlet 
describing the file, presented to the 
USAREUR group a workable basis 
for keeping files as well as for dis- 
posing of them. Functional filing 
instead of subjective filing was the 
simple solution many had sought, 
but USAREUR was first to find. 


BRIEFLY this is how the Inte- 
grated Files System works: The 
twelve pamphlets, AR 345-250 
through AR 345-285, constitute the 
twelve major functional divisions. 
Within each pamphlet the files se- 
ries described in individual para- 
graphs represent the individual 
functions or transactions. 

Papers are arranged first by the 
major function with which they are 
identified and second by the indi- 
vidual transactions they represent. 
The file number is made up of the 


a. File Number. 
The file number con- 
sists of the last 
three digits of the 
appropriate Army reg- 
ulation followed by 
adiagonal (/) and 
the number of the 
paragraph that de- 
scribes the file. 


b. File Title. 
The official file title 
is as listedin the 
paragraph of the 
Amy regulation in 
which the file is de- 
scribed. 


c. Retention 
Period. The reten- 
tion period is as in- 
dicated in the para- 
graph of the Army 
regulation that de- 
Scribes the file. 
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“Keeping Army records and 
disposing of them are areas 
which have been given con- 
siderable attention in the last 
decade. . . . The problem 
arises from the fact that there 
are two systems—one for fil- 
ing, the other for disposition 
of records.” 





last half of the AR number and the 
number of the paragraph in the AR 
that identifies the record. Thus a 
record described in paragraph 89, 
AR 345-265 becomes “265/89” for 
filing purposes. The title of the 
paragraph becomes the name of the 
file. (See Chart.) 

Having established the basic 
principle, USAREUR quickly set 
about testing it. The new system 
was installed in fifteen different or- 
ganizations, representing a cross- 
section of-the command. A total of 
153 evaluations of the system were 
received from elements of the 15 
test organizations. Favorable re- 
sponse was overwhelming—148 of 
the evaluations recommended adop- 
tion of the new system. 

In presenting his report to the 
Department of the Army, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, USAREUR re- 
quested approval to install the new 
system command-wide beginning 
1 January 1958. His request was 
promptly approved. Command- 
wide use of the system will be 
watched closely during 1958. 

Following successful initial tests 
overseas, applicability of the system 
in Stateside organizations is now 
being tested. (See box.) Records 
administrators of major Department 
of the Army agencies who have field 
commands have been briefed. Al- 
ready, the number of volunteers 
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assures that a good representation 
of zone of interior organizations 
can be tested. A few have already 
started; more are now getting under 
way. Many refinements of the sys- 
tem are expected to result. 


THIS bridging of the gap be- 
tween the filing and the disposition 
systems is a significant accomplish- 
ment. The simple act of filing a 
paper in a way that also decides 
automatically its disposition has a 
potential savings value of many 
millions of dollars. Among the many 
benefits the Army expects to realize 
from the system, these predominate: 

Elimination of the decimal system 
of filing. In any case, the 40-year old 
system would have needed a com- 
plete overhaul to bring it up to 
date. At best, it was always diffi- 
cult to teach to new employees. 

Elimination of records control 
schedules. These were invaluable 
in the early days of records manage- 
ment. But they are extremely costly 
to prepare and to keep current, It 
is no secret that schedules are a 
burdensome chore to personnel 
who have to perspire over them. 
Keeping them up to date in the face 
of organizational changes and new 
administrative procedures has long 
been a problem to top Army ad- 
ministrators. 

Personnel trained in one system 


instead of two. This, in combina. 
tion with the pronounced trend to 
decentralize records to the offices 
who make them—instead of con. 
signing them to the _ traditional 
“central” files—will simplify _ the 
training problem. Clerks will need 
to know only a few simple rules of 
the integrated system as they apply 
to the small number of different 
files they keep. 

Greatly reduced costs in prepar- 
ing, publishing and maintaining 
necessary written directives. Every 
arm and service has an established 
interest in the decimal system. Thus 
any extensive revision of this man- 
ual would be an expensive, time- 
consuming operation. (The last 
revision, in 1943, for example, was 
nearly three years “in the mill.”) 
Worse, perhaps, is the fact that the 
task would be in vain. The problem 
of harnessing filing to disposition, or 
vice versa, still would be unsolved. 


THE Army’s three million cubic 
feet of records constitute probably 
the largest single collection of ac- 
tive records in any government or 
private agency in the world. De- 
velopment of a system which com- 
bines filing and disposition con- 
stitutes a major milestone in Army 
records administration—truly a ma- 
jor breakthrough in 20th Century 
military record-keeping. 





Department of the Army Elements 
Currently Testing the Integrated Files System 


CHEMICAL CORPS: Chemical Warfare Laboratories, Army Chemical Center. 
SIGNAL CORPS: Central Files; Office, Chief Signal Officer; Decatur Signal Depot. 
TRANSPORTATION CORPS: Office, Chief of Transportation, Gulf Transportation Terminal 


Command, New Orleans Army Terminal, Camp Leroy Johnson, U. 


S. Army Trans- 


portation Training Command, U. S. Army Transportation School, Fifth Transporta- 
tion Terminal Command “B’, and Fort Story. 


FOURTH U. S. ARMY: Command-wide. 


MILITARY DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON: Headquarters, Military District of Washington; 
Fort Myer, Fort Lesley J. McNair, Cameron Station. 


a, 
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Transistors Produced by 
Printed Circuit Method 


ALREADY vastly reduced in size 
and weight, still greater reductions are 
in sight for electronic “brains” of 
guided missiles and other electronic 
items through a new printed circuit 
method of making transistors devel- 
oped by Army research scientists. 

The new method has been de- 
scribed as the “missing link” in con- 
tinuing efforts to slash both bulk and 
weight of Ordnance electronic devices. 
Research scientists now foresee mili- 
tary equipment reduced to a tenth of 
its present size in some items by means 
of the printed circuit transistor. It 
also is expected to have great benefits 
for civilian industry. 

As used in radios and other elec- 
tronic equipment, the printed circuit 
method replaces complicated wiring 
and connections with circuits printed 
with metallic ink. By combining the 
transistor with the printed circuit, the 
new process appears ideally suited to 
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tenance also has been simplified. 


























automation and rapid precision pro- 
duction at low cost. 

Developed by Dr. J. W. Lathrop 
and James R. Nall, Civil Service em- 
ployees of the Army’s Diamond Ord- 
nance Fuze Laboratories in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the new method starts with 
a tiny wafer of the metal germanium. 
Photosensitive film provides precise 
positioning masks on a ceramic plate 
for the pin-point electrodes of the 
transistor. These electrodes are 
formed by vapor deposit. The tran- 
sistors themselves also have been re- 
duced in size to about a twentieth of 
an inch wide and a hundredth of an 


inch high. 


Transistorized 
Mine Detector 


USE of transistors instead of electron 
tubes has led to development of a mine 
detector weighing just seven pounds— 
one-fourth the weight of the current 
standard model. The new mine detector, 
developed by the Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia, has four times the battery life 
as well as increased sensitivity and stabil- 
ity compared with existing models. Main- 















The man who seizes and holds ground is an ever-prey 


The Infantryman 
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foot soldier—the indispensable 
force without whose presence land 


could not be held. 


IN THE atomic age the Infantry- 
man is still the symbol of our Na- 
tion’s strength. He has not been 
replaced by anything that razes, 
radiates, flies, floats, buzzes, booms 
or bangs. Wherever he stands 
around the globe, with his rifle in 
hand and his feet planted firmly on 
the ground, he is visible evidence to 
any leader of Communist conpiracy 
that we mean exactly what we say— 
that we intend to resist aggression 
in any form. 

He is the flesh and bone repre- 
sentative—on the spot—of our mili- 
tary might which includes the nu- 
clear weapons, missiles, aircraft, 
tanks and all other tools in our ar- 
senal which back him up. He is an 
ever-present and effective deterrent 
to war. 

We know that the Communist 
bloc has never committed aggres- 
sion in a country where the Ameri- 
can combat Infantryman was physi- 
cally present. But we know, also, 
that within months after our foot 
soldiers were pulled out of Korea 
the enemy crossed the 38th parallel. 
Powerful, but distant, weapons— 
which may or may not be used—do 
not appear to be as effective in de- 
terring all forms of Communist ag- 
gression as does the presence of 
armed men on the ground. 

The Communist realizes that if he 
attacks the American combat sol- 
dier, reaction will be swift and posi- 
tive. There can be no doubt that 
he has committed aggression and no 
doubt, in his own mind, as to what 
America will do about it. He 
knows that he cannot explain later 
that he misunderstood our position 





“Ground forces including air- 
borne Infantrymen are the 
only forces really capable of 
seizing and holding the land 
essential to provide bases and 
the resources necessary for 
waging war and, in fact, for 
man’s survival. Of the ground 
forces, the Infantry always 
has been and still is the arm 
of ultimate decision. Weapons 
alone, regardless of their 
power, cannot do this job.” 





—that he didn’t believe we would 
go to war or that he believed we 
would limit means at our disposal. 

The Communist may risk aggres- 
sion in areas unprotected by the 
American foot soldier, in areas 
guarded by the threat or possibility 
of our intervention. He may gam- 
ble on our reaction to his aggres- 
sion or on the speed with which he 
thinks we can act. But he will think 
long and hard, and be sure he is 
ready for all-out war, before he 
deliberately attacks the American 
soldier who stands physically and 
immediately in his path. In this 
respect, the Infantryman, with his 
feet on the ground, is one of our 
greatest restraining forces in the 
atomic age. 

Our ability to hold our present 
allies and to gain new ones in the 
future could depend, to a major 
degree, on our foot soldier who 
stands beside their own defenders. 
His presence is tangible assurance 
of American support with all of its 
implications. 

This undoubtedly does more to 
encourage the smaller nations to re- 
main free than promises or remote, 
invisible tools of war. It gives them 
the courage and will to resist Com- 
munist pressures and helps to keep 
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the Soviets from eating up the Free 
World bite by bite, thus acquiring 
additional resources for a final 
struggle. This physical presence 
of the Infantryman plus the know!- 
edge that airborne troops would be 
flown to any area of aggression 
could delay or even prevent that 
struggle. 


MAN is a land animal. He 
spends most of his life on the 
ground. His home, his job and his 
resources are on the land surfaces 


of the earth. Control of land areas 
and the people who inhabit these 
areas is essential to victory in war. 
Control of the air and the sea is 
important—to the extent that the 
air and the sea control the adjacent 
land and the people on that land. 

Although our air forces wage 
their battles in and from the air and 
our naval forces fight on or from the 
sea, these forces depend upon land 
bases and land resources for the 
means with which to fight. The loss 
or destruction of these land bases 
and resources can seriously limit or 
eliminate their ability to fight. 
Ground forces including airborne 
Infantrymen are the only forces 
really capable of seizing and hold- 
ing the land essential to provide 
bases and the resources necessary 
for waging war and, in fact, for 
man’s survival. 

Of the ground forces, the Infantry 
always has been and still is the arm 
of ultimate decision. It is the In- 
fantryman who must ultimately 
close with and destroy the enemy. 
And it is the Infantryman who must 
hold the ground and control the 
people who live on it. Weapons 
alone, regardless of their power, 
cannot do this job. 

Weapons alone did not destroy 
the German underground — sub- 
marine pens along the French Coast 
in World War II. They failed to 
locate and destroy the Nazi rocket 
sites in Northern France and Bel- 
gium. Not until these vital areas 
were overrun by the foot soldier 
were they put out of operation. 
Nor did our tremendous air effort 
against the Ruhr destroy German 
production capabilities. In spite of 
all we could do, Nazi armament out- 
put in 1944 was double that of 1942. 

In atomic war the enemy may be 
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expected to put more of his installa. 
tions and resources underground to 
avoid destruction from missiles and 
nuclear blasts. The Infantryman, 
more than ever before, will be re. 
quired—to dig him out of the 
ground and destroy him. General 
Willard G. Wyman pointed up this 
requirement recently when he said, 
“Until a B-52 can occupy a city ora 
submarine can take a hill, we will 
need men with their feet on the 
ground. The Infantryman will con- 
tinue to be the conclusive element 
in war.” 

To perform this role in the atomic 
age the foot soldier must have in- 
creased capabilities. Some changes 
in weapons, tactics and techniques 
become necessary. But change is 
not new to the Infantryman. 
Throughout history it has been 
necessary for him to adjust to each 
new development in the means for 
waging war. 

The invention of gunpowder, the 
machinegun, the tank and the air- 
plane in turn brought claims that 
man could not face such weapons 
and survive to impose his will on 
the battlefield. But history itself 
proves that the Infantryman has al- 
ways countered each innovation 
with a better weapon, with better 
organization and with revised tac- 
tics and techniques. He has main- 
tained his decisive position in war 
by pitting his brain and courage 
against each new weapon and 
evolving methods of defeating it. 





TODAY the Infantryman, once 
again, is faced with new and awe- 
some weapons. He is in the proc- 
ess of adjusting to these conditions. 
Despite claims to the contrary— 
which he has heard repeatedly 
through the years and just as re- 
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“Probably more than any 
other soldier, the Infantryman 
understands the value of 
teamwork and the need for 
the combined efforts of all 
arms and all services for his 
success—and more important, 
for successful defense of the 
Nation. He is no dreamer 
who visualizes a quick and 
easy defense of this country 
in a “pushbutton” war with 
weapons alone.” 





peatedly disproved—his decisive- 
ness in combat will continue. The 
Infantryman will be on the battle- 
field, at the moment of decision, in 
nonatomic, limited atomic or all-out 
atomic war. 

To appreciate the logic of this 
assertion it is necessary to look at 
what the Infantryman is doing to- 
day. With the skill and experience 
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acquired in defending this country 
in every war it has had to fight since 
1775, the Infantryman is now ad- 
justing to requirements imposed by 
nuclear weapons. He is accom- 
plishing this task quickly, calmly 
and thoroughly. 

You don’t read too much about 
him in the press because he doesn't 
break individual records or pull off 
the dramatic “stunt.” He makes no 
brash or sweeping claims that he 
can “go it alone” or that he is the 
sole answer to nuclear or any other 
kind of war. Probably more than 
any other soldier, the Infantryman 
understands the value of teamwork 
and the need for the combined ef- 
forts of all arms and all services for 
his success—and more important, 
for successful defense of the Nation. 


NEW developments and _ in- 
creased capabilities by the other 
branches of the Army and the other 
members of our defense forces are 
not only welcomed but are whole- 
heartedly encouraged by the In- 
fantryman. When he faces the 
enemy on the battlefield he wants 
all the strategic and local assistance 
he can get. He gives full credit to 
his brothers-in-arms, but he does 
not “shout” for personal attention. 
For he is quietly confident that 
when the chips are really down in 
any kind of war, he will have a 
decisive part to play and he will be 
ready. 

No facet of combat in atomic or 
nonatomic war is being overlooked. 
The Infantryman is revamping his 
organization, his weapons and his 
tactics. He is developing the fire- 
power, the mobility, the communi- 
cations and the special techniques 
he must have to maintain his deci- 
sive role in combat. 











Major changes have been made 
in Infantry organization. The 
triangular division of World War 
II and Korea did not meet the 
mobility and dispersion require- 
ments imposed by nuclear weapons. 
It has been replaced with new pen- 
tomic infantry and Airborne or- 
ganizations created specifically for 
the atomic age. 

With these new organizations, 
the Infantryman will be able to 
operate effectively in either atomic 
or nonatomic warfare. They give 
him increased air and ground mo- 
bility, greater firepower (including 
tactical atomic weapons ) and better 
communications. They are stream- 
lined organizations, stripped of non- 
essentials and reduced in size. Yet 
they have greater foxhole strength 
(more than 450 riflemen in squads ) 
than their predecessors. 

New weapons are being devel- 
oped and procured. Recently, the 
Infantryman acquired a_ new, 
lighter rifle which will replace four 
of the small-arms weapons he used 
in World War II and Korea. He 
has approved and will soon get a 
new “all-purpose” machinegun 
which will replace the light and 
heavy guns he employed in threc 
wars. He is getting improved 
recoilless weapons and mortars. 


THESE, however, are but minor 
innovations already accomplished. 
In the future the Infantryman will 
have new and unheard of capabili- 
ties. He will have in his hands the 
means to penetrate the heaviest 
armor that can be thrown against 
him and he will carry in the front 
lines atomic weapons to blast his 
way forward or to dig the enemy 
out of his atomic shelters. He is 
working closely with all branches 
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of the Army in the development of 
missiles, tactical nuclear weapons 
and other tools of war which will 
support his advance on the atomic 
battlefield. 

Equally significant are the 
changes that have been made and 
which will continue to be made in 
tactics and techniques. The In- 
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fantryman is learning to fight and 
survive in combat where both sides 
will use strategic and_ tactical 
atomic weapons. He is learning 
to concentrate rapidly from dis- 
ersed positions to seize objectives 
and then to disperse again, just as 
rapidly, to avoid destruction from 
enemy atomic blasts. 

To do this he requires great bat- 
tlefield mobility. He is getting it 
now through the use of armored 
personnel carriers, helicopters and 
other Army aircraft. In the future he 
can be expected to move over the 
atomic battlefield in flying trucks 
or individual flying platforms. 

He requires better communica- 
tions to control his operations under 
adverse conditions and over great 
distances. Better radios, television 
and other signal means are now 
being put into his hands. Just 
around the corner are helmet ra- 
dios and other devices which will 
virtually wire every man for sound. 


AS NEW technological develop- 
ments occur and as new concepts 
are generated, the Infantryman will 
continue to adjust to the realities of 
modern warfare—atomic or non- 
atomic. He is ever conscious of his 
responsibilities and of the role he 
must play in any future conflict. He 
is not deterred by those who predict 
that his role will be lessened by new 
weapons. The Infantryman is a 
realist who has been matured by 
the many struggles in which he has 
met the enemy face to face, closed 
with him and destroyed him. He is 
no dreamer who visualizes a quick 
and easy defense of this country in 
a “pushbutton” war with weapons 
alone. He prepares for every even- 
tuality. 

Realizing that we face an enemy 
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with comparable nuclear capabili- 
ties and advantages in manpower 
and other means for conventional 
warfare, the Infantryman does not 
believe that the security of the Na- 
tion can rest primarly on a possible 
superiority of strategic nuclear 
weapons. He cannot justify the 
logic of those who claim that the 
enemy will surrender or that the 
war will be called off in a few 
weeks, after mass destruction at- 
tacks and retaliation have reduced 
the relative potency of both sides. 

Hard, cold facts and dispassion- 
ate judgment, based on the nature 
of man and the history of war, 
dictate that the war will continue 
after nuclear destruction and the 
ultimate decision will still be made 
by the man on the ground. Our 
advance and success in combat, as 
in the past, will be measured only 
to the point where the Infantryman 
stands on the field of battle. 

The Infantryman has no illusions 
about his job. He has spearheaded 
the advance in all of our wars. He 
has always met the enemy head on 
and destroyed him. He sees no easy 
way of defeating a foe in the future. 
He accepts this role without the in- 
centive of personal gain. No 
amount of money prompts him to 
stand in the front-line and close 
with the enemy in personal combat. 
He does it because this is his job— 
because the defense of his home 
and country demands it. 

You may call him “doughboy,” 
“trooper,” “dogface,” “mudslogger,” 
“gravel cruncher” or what you will, 
but the American Infantryman has 
always been the backbone of our 
national defense. You can count on 
him to be a decisive factor in keep- 
ing the Hammer and Sickle off our 
front lawn in the atomic age. 








Paths to professional advancement 
are opened by the Army’s 





he THE young man of scientific 
bent, whose talents include an 
aptitude for technical subjects and 
an inquiring mind, a career in the 
Army not only offers the opportun- 
ity for service to the Nation, but 
also opens wide vistas for profes- 
sional advancement along virtually 
every line of scientific endeavor. 

Whether officer or enlisted, in 
United States or overseas, the quali- 
fied young soldier finds that, with 
innate ability as the prime criterion, 
he can achieve quick recognition of 
his abilities and move ahead to on- 
the-job training, professional stud- 
ies or even advanced college work 
—all on full-time duty status, with 
Army pay and even tuition pro- 
vided. 

Largely as a result of Army initia- 
tive, thousands of young men who 
prior to enlistment or induction 
never suspected that their talents 
lay in scientific fields, are today at- 
tending electronic courses at Fort 
Monmouth, topographic and en- 
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gineering subjects at Fort Belvoir, 
or gaining skills in dentistry, psy- 
chiatry, dietetics, optics and_hy- 
giene at Brooke Army Medical 
Center. 

In addition, approximately 4,000 
enlisted men, holders of degrees in 
such fields as engineering, mathe- 
matics, statistics, accounting, chem- 
istry, meteorology, astronomy, bac- 
teriology, biology and psychology, 
are today working with pencil, slide 
rule or microscope, pursuing their 
chosen professions in some of the 
Army's key jobs. 

Still other Army members—many 
of them career officers of the com- 
bat arms—are attending full-time 
courses in physics, chemistry, ma- 
thematics, and other science sub- 
jects leading to a master’s degree or 
doctorate at 24 colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Within the Army’s far flung edu- 
cational system alone there are 35 
schools offering some 500 courses 
from which more than 140,000 stu- 
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dents were graduated last year. 
And while all subjects have direct 
military application, a large per- 
centage of these courses entail con- 
siderable training in scientific fun- 
damentals. 

No mere by-product of the cur- 
rent emphasis on things scientific, 
the Army has for some years con- 
tinuously sought to identify scien- 
tific and professional talent and 
facilitate its development through 
appropriate on-the-job training, or 
by assignment to Army and civilian 
schools. This effort is channeled in 
four main programs: 


@ Service and troop schooling, 
including both resident and ex- 
tension courses. 

® Civil schooling at colleges and 
universities. 

® Cooperative education which 
alternates class work with on-the- 
job experience, and 

® Commissioning of technical 
specialists from civilian life. 


SERVICE AND TROOP SCHOOLS 


IN THE various service schools 
maintained by the Army for purely 
military training (see box), a variety 
of scientific-technical courses are 
open to individuals qualified by 
education, training or aptitude. 

For those who meet the require- 
ments, as determined by the Army 
Classification Test battery and per- 
sonal interview, selection and 
schooling begins almost immedi- 
ately upon entry into the Army. 


Because of a continuing need for 


enlisted specialists in electronics, 


for example, classification and as- 
signment personnel at reception 
stations are constantly on the look- 
out for incoming Army members 
qualified for certain Ordnance, 
Signal and Engineer courses. 

Those who score 120 or higher in 
the Electronic Aptitude Area tests, 
or who have a_ background of 
hobby, study or actual work ex- 
perience in electrical, electro- 
mechanical, or electronic equipment 
maintenance or repair, may be ear- 
marked for attendance at special- 
ized courses at the Signal, Ord- 
nance, Air Defense or Artillery and 
Missile School upon completion of 
basic training. 

In every case, of course, the needs 
of the service are paramount. Thus, 
considerations of school capacity, 
availability of course offerings, as 
well as current or projected over- 
- or shortages in particular Mili- 
tary Occupational Specialties play 
their part in the classification and 
assignment process. 


EACH combat arm, and each of 
the administrative and_ technical 
services, maintains one Or more 
service schools, offering courses de- 
signed to develop leaders and spe- 
cialists for their branch of service. 
A soldier with prior experience or 
aptitude in engineering would nor- 
mally be assigned to The Engineer 
School, Fort Belvoir, Virginia. This 
Army service school provides train- 
ing in bridge-building, soil analysis, 
map- making, drafting, topographic 
surveying, refrigeration equipment 
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repair, offset press operation, diesel 
engine repair, as well as operation 
of heavy construction equipment. 

Currently, the Corps of Engineers 
Research and Development Labora- 
tories is training men in operation 
and maintenance of mobile nuclear 
power plants. Specialists in this 
new field may take courses at the 
University of Virginia, or may par- 
ticipate in on-the-job training at 
Atomic Energy Commission test in- 
stallations at Argonne National 
Laboratories, Chicago, or Arco, 
Idaho. 

At the Army’s Air Defense School, 


Fort Bliss, Texas, men with mathe. 
matical ability and related aptitudes 
are trained in electronics, radar, 
electricity, hydraulics and guidance 
systems which enable missiles to 
seek and destroy targets. Training 
is also given in maintenance of 
complex fire control systems. 

At the Ordnance School, Aber. 
deen, Maryland, soldiers learn to 
repair intricate optical and elec. 
tronic mechanisms, as well as 
wheeled and tracked vehicles and 
weapons ranging from small arms 
to giant artillery pieces. 

The Ordnance Guided Missile 





Army Schools for Enlisted Specialists 


A SELECTED List 


School 


Adjutant General 

Air Defense 

Armor 

Army Aviation 

Army Information 

Army Intelligence 

Army Language 

Army Medical Service, 
Meat and Dairy Hygiene 

Army Medical Service 

Army Security Agency 

Artillery and Missile 

Chemical Corps 

Columbus General Depot 

Engineer 

Finance 

Infantry 

Judge Advocate General 

Medical Nutrition Laboratory 

Ordnance 

Ordnance Guided Missile 

Provost Marshal General 

Quartermaster 

St. Louis Medical Depot 

Signal 

Southeastern Signal 

Transportation 

Walter Reed Army Institute 
of Research 


Location 


Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana 
Fort Bliss, Texas 

Fort Knox, Kentucky 

Fort Rucker, Alabama 

Fort Slocum, New York 

Fort Holabird, Maryland 
Monterey, California 

Chicago, Illinois 


Fort Sam Houston, Texas 

Fort Devens, Massachusetts 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma 

Fort McClellan, Alabama 
Columbus, Ohio 

Fort Belvoir, Virginia 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana 
Fort Benning, Georgia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

Denver, Colorado 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland 
Redstone Arsenal, Alabama 

Fort Gordon, Georgia 

Fort Lee, Virginia 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Fort Monmouth, New Jersey 
Fort Gordon, Georgia 

Fort Eustis, Virginia 
Washington, D. C. 
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School at Redstone Arsenal, Hunts- 
ville, Alabama—home of the Red- 
stone, Jupiter and Army satellites— 
opens up the revolutionary new 
field of propulsion and guidance to 
men seeking careers in this impor- 
tant weapons field. Much of the 
training offered here is of a unique 
and challenging nature. 

At the Army Signal School, Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey, available 
courses cover installation and re- 
pair of telephone, radar, television 
and telecommunications equipment, 
as well as techniques of motion 
picture and still photography. The 
Signal School also trains technicians 
in cryptography, high speed radio 
operation, installation and mainte- 
nance of various types of electronic 
equipment. 

At still other schools, a variety of 
courses concentrate on technical as- 
pects of administration, finance and 
budgeting activities, public and 
troop information, law, medicine, 
military police work and food serv- 
ice. Those specially qualified may 


_ be assigned to the Army Language 


School, Monterey, California, where 
intensive instruction leads to pro- 
ficiency in foreign languages. 


ENLISTED members who al- 
ready possess a degree in scientific, 
engineering or professional fields 
are identified upon entry into serv- 
ice and, upon completion of basic 
training, are scheduled for utiliza- 
tion in jobs commensurate with 
their qualifications. The Adjutant 
General directs their assignment to 
two categories of jobs. Type A in- 


_ dudes Army jobs closely related to 


civilian occupations requiring col- 


| lege training in research and de- 


velopment activities. Type B in- 
cludes jobs not of a professional 
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“Within the Army’s far flung 
educational system alone 
there are 35 schools offering 
some 500 courses . . . and 
while all subjects have direct 
military application, a large 
percentage entail consider- 
able training in scientific fun- 
damentals.” 





nature but effectively utilizing some 
phase of an individual’s training and 
experience. 

Identified as S&P (Scientific and 
Professional) personnel, these sol- 
diers are assigned throughout the 
Army to such key installations as the 
Army Chemical Center, Army Bio- 
logical Warfare Center, Redstone 
Arsenal, and White Sands Proving 
Ground. 

Typical of the types of assign- 
ment opportunities available, a 
radiological chemist today works 
on radiation sterilization of foods. 
Another  soldier-scientist, in the 
course of his military assignment, 
was able to design and construct a 
working model of a display and 
analog computer to cope with mes- 
sage-handling problems. 

Besides providing resident in- 
struction in classrooms, shops and 
laboratories, the various Army serv- 
ice schools offer Army Extension 
Courses for soldiers—officer and en- 
listed, active and reserve—who de- 
sire to pursue their professional or 
technical education by mail. At 
year's end, more than 130,000 were 
enrolled. (See “Education by In-- 
stallment,” June 1957 DicEsr. ) 


CIVIL SCHOOLING PROGRAM 


SINCE 1946, the Army has con- 
ducted a Civil Schooling Program 
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for scientific and professional train- 
ing of its officers. Recently, a step- 
ped up program for training quali- 
fied officers of Infantry, Armor, and 
Artillery in the physical sciences 
was launched. Opportunity for at- 
tendance at civilian colleges and 
universities is available on a volun- 
tary basis to those with above 
average undergraduate records in 
the physical sciences (to include 
calculus) or who have demon- 
strated special ability in this field. 

The applicant must be a Regular 
Army officer or an officer of a re- 
serve component on active duty; he 
must volunteer in writing and nor- 
mally must be able to complete the 
training prior to attaining age 37. 
He must agree to remain on active 
duty for four years after complet- 
ing the schooling. 

Under this program, the student 


officer receives full pay and allow. 
ances, with tuition costs, textbooks, 
expendable supplies and the like 
paid by the Army. 

Normally an assignment follow. 
ing completion of such schooling is 
to a selected position for a three. 
year utilization _ tour, following 
which the officer reverts to the 
normal career pattern of his branch, 
Graduates do not automatically be. 
come part of the Army specialist 
program; however, in certain criti- 
cal fields repetitive assignment 
may be made. 

Since the program began in 1946, 
more than 3,000 officers have been 
trained in various fields. More than 
1,000 were officers of the combat 
arms, of whom 450 were trained in 
physical sciences. Currently, some 
525 officers are enrolled in 24 col- 
leges and universities. 


A “Co-op” student from Drexel Institute shapes a radio tube during work at 


Signal Corps Engineering Laboratories. 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 


EVEN after completing Army 
service, the aspiring student-scien- 
tist can engage in academic studies 
and gain work experience under 
Army auspices—with pay provided 
by the Army. 

‘At numerous Army installations 
nationwide—including such _ re- 
search centers as Redstone Arsenal, 
Signal Corps Engineering Labora- 
tories, Quartermaster Research and 
Engineering Laboratories, White 
Sands Proving Ground, and else- 
where—more than 700 college stu- 
dents are alternating academic 
courses with practicalities of on-the- 
job experience as civilian employees 
of the Army under the Cooperative 
Education Program. 

Particularly applicable to Reserve 
Forces Act trainees and two-year 
inductees upon completion of mili- 
tary service, this work-study plan 
permits selected men and women to 
hold Army jobs while they attend 
college. At the same time, the Army 
develops a pool of young college 
graduates acquainted with Army 
research procedures to fill its en- 
gineering and science positions. 

Under agreements reached with 
colleges and universities located 
near Army installations, cooperative 
education programs are set up to 





“No mere by-product of the 
current emphasis on things 
scientific, the Army has for 
some years continuously 
sought to identify scientific 
and professional talent and 
facilitate its development 
through appropriate on-the- 
job training, or by assign- 
ment fo Army and civilian 
schools. This effort is chan- 
neled in four main programs.” 
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Studying effects of disease on tissue, 
technician operates binocular micro- 
scope at Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology. 


provide students with alternating 
periods of study and work experi- 
ence in fifteen fields of engineering, 
science and business administration. 

Normally five years are required 
to attain a degree, with 36 months 
devoted to academic studies and 24 
months to work phases. Students 
are paid a salary while in a work 
status, and are placed on leave with- 
out pay while attending college. 

Most “Co-op” students enter at 
the GS-2 level with a salary of $1.42 
an hour. Periodic promotion is au- 
thorized by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission as the student pro- 
gresses toward his degree. A stu- 
dent with a satisfactory record may 
progress from GS-2 to GS-5 prior to 
graduation, and then is eligible to 
be employed in a professional posi- 
tion. After three months of experi- 
ence as a regular professional em- 
ployee, eligibility is established for 
the GS-7, Step 7 level at a monthly 
salary of $445. 
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An engineer soldier-scientist and a sergeant trained as nuclear power plant 





operator study control panel circuits at Fort Belvoir. 


CURRENTLY more than 4,300 
industrial firms and government 
agencies throughout the nation are 
cooperating with colleges in provid- 
ing developmental experiences for 
some 20,000 “Co-op” students. 

Army participation in the pro- 
gram began in 1949, when the first 
group of students from Drexel In- 
stitute entered employment at 
Frankford Arsenal in Philadelphia. 
Today the largest Army program is 
conducted at White Sands Proving 
Ground, where since 1952 more 
than 200 students of New Mexico 
A&M College have been employed. 
With thirty Army installations join- 
ing with 59 colleges and universities 
nation-wide, the Army today is one 
of the largest employers of “Co-ops” 
in the United States. 


TECHNICAL SPECIALISTS 


IN THE quest for critical scien- 
tific skills needed in today’s Army, 
direct commissions in the Regular 
Army are continuously open to men 
possessing master’s or doctor’s de- 
grees in certain technical special- 
ties, as set forth in Army Regula- 


tions 601-100. In addition, reserve 
components commissioned officers 
in certain specified critical fields 
may be selected for call to active 
duty on a voluntary basis under 
provisions of Army Circular 601-7. 

As an important adjunct to these 
programs, direct commissions up to 
the permanent grade of captain are 
being offered to qualified scientists 
under a special Army recruitment 
program known as Project 200. 

Particularly sought by the Army 
are specialists in aeronautical engi- 
neering, bacteriology, chemical en- 
gineering, chemistry, civil engineer- 
ing, communications engineering, 
electrical engineering, electronic 
data processing, electronics engi- 
neering, guided missiles, health 
physics or radio biology, hydrology, 
mathematics, mechanical engi- 
neering, meteorology, nuclear ef- 
fects engineering, nuclear physics, 
operations research, physics, and 
psycho-physiology. 

Specialists in any one of these 
twenty fields who are United States 
citizens with a doctor’s degree, or 
who have a master’s degree and 
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three years post-graduate work, or 
abachelor’s degree and five years of 
related post-graduate experience, 
and who can complete twenty years 
of commissioned service prior to 
age 55, were invited to apply before 
| January 1958. 
Those accepted will be given op- 
rtunities for advanced work in 
research and development, often in 
conjunction with civilian industries. 
In addition, career development 
normally will include opportunity 
for attendance at graduate schools 
and universities, as well as attend- 
ance at one or more of the Army’s 
schools of advanced learning. 
Already, approximately 200 ap- 
lications have been received. After 
evaluation and processing, it is ex- 
pected that a substantial number of 
scientific specialists will be ap- 
pointed to permanent commissioned 
status under Project 200. 


THUS, at every stage, from the 
recruit unaware of his scientific po- 
tential until identified by Army 
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classification tests and earmarked 
for special schooling, to the most 
advanced specialists who have al- 
ready proved their mettle in scien- 
tific fields, the Army seeks to dis- 
cover, identify and bring to full 
fruition any inherent scientific ca- 
pabilities of its personnel. 

Working through these four es- 
tablished programs, the Army uti- 
lizes the laboratory method of care- 
ful analysis, evaluation and selec- 
tion to unearth its “hidden treas- 
ure’ of technical and _ scientific 
competence, then encourages its 
full self-realization through all 
available means, including existing 
civil and military school systems. 

And while important results are 
steadily being achieved, the search 
for enterprising minds goes on— 
for men of creative abilities and 
scientific imagination who can 
bring to bear a dynamic force 
called knowledge to help advance 
our Army's technological superior- 
ity—and the Nation’s security. 





STAFF COLLEGE ANNOUNCES PREP COURSE 


THE U. S. ARMY Command and General Staff College has developed a 
‘Prep Course” for officers of any component or service who anticipate attending 
either the regular or associate course at Fort Leavenworth. 

Enrollments are now being accepted. Qualifications include completion of 
an advanced branch course or anticipated completion within one year. 

Completely up to date in ROCID and ROCAD organizations, the course 





consists of several correspondence subcourses that an officer may take no 
matter where stationed. The College estimates that an officer can complete 
the course in about ten months by devoting three or four hours a week to it. 

Increasing complexity of the Army and the widely diverse backgrounds of 
officers who attend the College have brought about the need for a preparatory 
course. An officer who finishes the Prep Course is well versed in new 
divisional organizations, activities of a division general staff, and nuclear 
weapons employment—an invaluable background to the resident course. 

Any officer—Reserve, National Guard, or Regular—anticipating attendance 
at the U. S. Army Command and General Staff College is invited to address 
inquiries concerning the Prep Course to the Department of Non-resident 
Instruction, Command and General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
















THE ARMY’S 
RECURRING REPORTS 


Lieutenant Colonel Charles M. Grimshaw 


oe the years, as a 
result of the many tasks given 
to the Army, a network of organi- 
zations has accumulated which in 
turn has generated increased re- 
porting requirements. 

In addition, new reporting re- 
quirements have been created by 
new programs, such as the single 
manager operations and new finan- 
cial management systems—Finan- 
cial Inventory Accounting, Stock 
Funds, closer expenditure controls, 
and the like. 

Centralization of authority, too, 
has played its part, creating the 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHARLES 
M. GRIMSHAW, Armor, is Assistant Di- 
vision Chief, Reporting Standards and 
Policy Division, Office of the Director of 
Progress and Statistical Reporting, Office 
of the Comptroller of the Army. 












“Is this report really essential?” 
is the first question asked by 
Compiroller agencies reviewing 
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need for greater detailed reporting 
at successive echelons. Comment 
ing on excessive reporting gener 
ated by centralization of authority 
General Matthew B. Ridgway 
while Army Chief of Staff, on 
observed: 

“Centralization of authority hk 
yond that required for pro 
supervision succeeds only in pr 
ducing more forms and _ report 
deadlines and delay. Responsibility 
and authority must be returned t 
the field. 

“After maximum decentralizatio 
is achieved, staff officers should 
concerned with appraisal of results 
not with operating details. Do 10 
discourage initiative in the oper 
ing agencies by having them reput 
in detail on their delegated respor 
sibilities and authorities. Too fre 
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uently operating agencies assume 
hey have completed their responsi- 
bility when they have reported 
heir problems to higher head- 
quarters. 

“Establishment of policy and de- 
entralization of responsibility for 
operations do not imply any need 
for a report. Army directives are 
assumed to be followed by all 
echelons without requiring proof 
hrough reports and certifications. 
Supervision, audit, and inspection 
e still the basic methods of en- 
forcement.” 















TODAY a total of about 1,100 
recurring reports are required by 
feadquarters, Department of the 
Army agencies, U. S. Continental 
Army Command, higher authority 
and other non-Army agencies. An- 
other 1,300 reports are required for 
internal use by major commands, 
such as technical services, ZI 
porting Armies and oversea commands. It 

‘His estimated that installations have 


nment 
gene imposed on themselves an addi- 
horittonal 12,500 reports. Thus the 
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1. Is this report essential? 
2. Will it do the job required? 
3. Is it the best way to do it? 


4. Does it fit into the over-all 2. 
patterns of reporting 3. 


Army’s reporting system is made up 
of nearly 15,000 recurring reports. 

The costs of reporting, whether 
justified or unjustified, are substan- 
tial. Recent surveys, for example, 
showed the following estimated an- 
nual costs of preparing reports at 
various installations: Fort Leonard 
Wood, $879,000; Utah General 
Depot, $391,000; San Francisco 
Port of Embarkation, $451,000; 
Picatinny Arsenal, $443,000; Fort 
Ord, $807,000. 


IN VIEW of all this, the inevi- 
table question arises—are recurring 
reports needed? 

The answer is strongly in the 
affirmative. Effective planning for 
a multitude of diverse activities 
and proper directing of complex 
Army operations depend upon the 
availability of factual information 
in usable form. Such information 
must be communicated from its 
point of generation to the point of 
planning and direction. Reports 
provide the means for this com- 
munication. 
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Recurring reports regularize and 
standardize the means of communi- 
cation. They provide the mass of 
information and detail needed to 
manage the Army. In addition, 
some recurring reports are neces- 
sary so that administrative action 
may be based on regular, definite, 
factual measurements of conditions 
rather than on opinions, guesses, 
and fragmentary information. 

In summary, recurring reports 
provide much of the raw material 
for review and analysis of opera- 
tions. They can indicate deficien- 
cies and the need for corrective 
action. They provide an imper- 
sonal, objective basis for measuring 
the effectiveness of work. 


A MAJOR problem, however, is 
the amount of non-essential detail 
which may be communicated from 
one echelon to another. In certain 
areas of reporting there is little 
doubt that masses of voluminous 
data are a plague to management. 
Whatever usefulness these data 
once had is virtually lost in its 
volume. The mass data all but 
defies any attempt at intelligent 
and profitable review and analysis. 
So many measures of performance, 
progress, and accomplishment may 
be included that conflicting con- 
clusions can be drawn owing to 
inadequacies, inaccuracies, or lim- 
ited but misunderstood significance. 
This is needless and costly. 

To this cost must be added the 
even greater extravagance of pay- 
ing the cost of management with- 
out receiving the full benefit of 
management's services. In some 
cases the primary purpose of man- 
agement _ staffs—i.e., establishing 
policy and criteria—may be sub- 
ordinated to the superficial task of 


compiling, summarizing, policing, 
and evaluating mountains of statis. 
tical data. The final result, in many 
cases, is that management is not 
performing well at either the 
operating job, which it has usurped, 
or the managing job, which it 
should be doing. 

Consequently, while it is true 
that recurring reports are needed, 
or at least were needed at the time 
of inception, many of them ma 
contain more detailed data than are 
needed by the receiving authority 
for planning or management action, 


A GOOD REPORT should pro- 
vide management with an orderly 
flow of readily usable, timely, 
summarized information. At each 
successively higher echelon the 
information in “operating” and 
“management” type reports nor- 
mally should be received in a state 
of greater refinement and sum- 
marization. To the fullest possible 
extent, the principles of manage- 
ment by exception should prevail. 

The report must provide “need 
to know” information, and the re- 
porting procedures which are 
established must be integrated with 
operating procedures. When the 
report requires the installation of 
additional records solely for the 
purpose of preparing the report, 
there is conclusive evidence that 
either the report is not “need to 
know” information or the basic 
operating records are not adequate. 
Each report should be required to 
“pay its own way, its purpose 
carefully weighed against the cost 
of achieving it. 

In addition, the agency receiving 
the report should have the author- 
ity to act on the information re 
ported. Operating details should 
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not be reported to an authority 
higher than that at which the 
action decisions on these details are 
made. Conversely, the information 
received by an agency with author- 
ity to act must be appropriate for 
its functions and responsibilities. 


HOW, then, does the Army en- 
sure that it has good recurring re- 
ports going to appropriate authority 
to act? 

The Army has developed a sys- 
tem for control over the initiation 
of reports. On the one hand, such 
a system is aimed at keeping re- 
ports to a minimum of essentials; 
on the other, it is aimed at assuring 
adequate and meaningful coverage 
of all activities which are important 
to management control and lend 
themselves to economical reporting. 
The aim is to effect and maintain 
a balanced, coordinated reporting 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


system which conforms with estab- 
lished standards. 

The Reporting Standards and 
Policy Division, Office of the Di- 
rector of Progress and Statistical 
Reporting, Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Army, is responsible 
for staff and technical supervision 
of the reports control system 
throughout the Department of the 
Army. This includes establishing 
principles, plans, policies, and 
standards for the operation of the 
reports control system, final official 
interpretation of reports control 
regulations and procedures, and 
guidance and technical inspection 
of reports control offices. 


SINCE individual consideration 
cannot be given at Headquarters, 
Department of the Army to each 
report, the reports control system 
operates on a decentralized basis. 
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In this way reports control officers 
at various subordinate echelons 
throughout the Department of the 
Army exercise jurisdiction over the 
reports of the command or agency 
served by them. 

Reports control personnel are 
there to assist the personnel of the 
agency or command which they 
serve. They try to achieve and 
maintain conformance with stand- 
ards of good reporting as related to 
good management. The jurisdiction 
they exercise over reports includes 
responsibility for final approval or 
disapproval, and subsequent re- 
vision, continuation or rescission. 
The technical aspects of jurisdic- 
tion over reports at various eche- 
lons are completely described in 
Army Regulations 335-15. 


THE reports control system has 
as its objective the development of 
good reports and good reporting 
systems involving the least possible 
workload. It is concerned with the 
adequacy and necessity of reports; 
the content, procedures and meth- 
odology of reporting; feasibility of 
deadlines; adequacy of coverage; 
and the accuracy of controls of re- 
port-preparing and using agencies. 

The system also provides a series 
of central points of reference as to 
the kinds of data being assembled, 
thus facilitating multiple utilization 
of data. 





OFTEN the question is asked 
“What is the Department of the 
Army doing to eliminate non. 
essential detailed reporting and 
thus reduce the reporting burden” 

One of the procedures currently 
being employed is the Periodic Re. 
view of Reports. This check pro- 
gram provides for a continuous, 
orderly review of recurring reports 
at prescribed intervals, with the 
objective of evaluating each report 
at least once a year. To establish 
a sound basis for corrective action, 
the procedure combines evaluations 
by selected agencies required to 
prepare each report with appraisal 
and rejustification by the agency 
which initiated the report. 

The Periodic Review operates on 
a decentralized basis with the 
Comptroller of the Army having 
responsibility for its overall super- 
vision and coordination. Reports 
control officers in individual De- 
partment of the Army Headquar- 
ters staff agencies have primary 
responsibility for scheduling reports 
to be reviewed, analyzing results, 
and initiating corrective action. 

Since the inception of _ the 
Periodic Review in 1954, major 
improvements in reporting and 
substantial savings have been ac- 
complished. Some examples of the 
savings in Headquarters, Depart- 
ment of the Army reports during 
Fiscal Year 1957: 


Reports Control Estimated 

Action Symbol Report Title Annual Savings 

Revision MED-19(R1) Preliminary Record of Continued $700,000 
Cases 

Revision CSGLD-456(R5) Field Maintenance Program 45,000 
Performance 

Revision MED-41(R3) Army Medical Service Activities 70,000 
Report 

Rescission TC-132 Review of Carriers’ Service 94,500 


Relative to Shipment of House- 
hold Goods 
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A further benefit—-one which 
cannot be measured accurately in 
man-hours or dollars—is awareness 
of the continuing need for reports 
improvement, enabling reports con- 
trol officers at all echelons to do a 
more effective job. 


ANOTHER procedure employed 
is the Installation Reporting Work- 
load Survey. To date, 13 surveys 
have been conducted at zone of 
interior and oversea installations. 
These surveys are designed to 
identify, measure, and evaluate the 
total reporting workload at installa- 
tion level; to isolate reporting prob- 
lems; and to assemble the details 
of collection, recording, and proc- 
essing of report data, in order to 
provide a basis for simplification 
and improvement of recurring re- 
ports. 

Among the significant informa- 
tion derived from these surveys, it 
was found that, at all installations 
surveyed, only a few reports ac- 
counted for the bulk of the work- 
load. On the average, 5 percent 
of the reports required 62 percent 
of the workload; 10 percent of the 
reports required 75 percent of the 
workload; and 20 percent of the 
reports required 87 percent of the 
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workload. On the other hand, 70 
percent of the reports required only 
7 percent of the workload. This 
would indicate that the most profit- 
able results can be obtained by 
corrective action on a few recurring 
reports. These are now being 
given intensive study. 


A THIRD and more recent effort 
of Headquarters, Department of 
the Army is a project to reevaluate 
the current system of reporting and 
analysis within the Department of 
the Army. This project is under 
jurisdiction of a Steering Group of 
general officers.* 

The Steering Group prescribes 
and coordinates studies, and _ ini- 
tiates appropriate action to refine 
and streamline the Army’s reporting 
and analysis requirements in line 
with recent reorganizations and de- 
centralization of authority. In 
brief, their studies are designed to 
“establish a reporting structure to 


* Steering Group membership (as of February 
1958) consists of: Major General J. B. Quill, 
Office of the Comptroller of the Army 
(Chairman); Major General J. F. Collins, 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Person- 
nel; Brigadier General T. F. Bogart, Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Opera- 
tions; Brigadier General N. D. Moore, Office 
cf the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics ; and 
Major General R. J. Wood, Office of the Chief 
of Research and Development. 


Examples of Benefits Resulting from 
Installation Reporting Workload Surveys 


Reports Control Estimated 

Action Symbol Title Annual Savings 

Rescission CSGLD-637 Lumber Inventory and Requirements $160,000 
Report 

Rescission ENG-11 Insect and Rodent Control 75,000 

Rescission CSCAA-19 OSD, Navy and Marine Corps 380,000 
Transactions 

Revision QMG-119 Commissary Store Operating Cost 35,400 
Report 

Revision TC-104 General Transport Administrative 500,000 


Vehicle Utilization and Expense 


Data 
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provide the information needed to 
manage the Army.” 

Steering Group studies recognize 
that the frequently mentioned “re- 
porting problem” is not the real 
problem at all, but is only the out- 
ward evidence of a number of 
underlying practices and conditions 
which require attention and resolu- 
tion. These have been identified 
as the Army’s organization, pro- 
cedures, regulations, missions, and 
delegations of authority; and 
the informational requirements of 
higher authority and _ outside 
agencies. 

When something is done about 
these underlying factors which 
generate, contribute to, or deter- 
mine the nature of reporting re- 
quirements, there can be a real 
change in the reporting workload. 


SEVERAL studies are now in 
process. First, a series of studies 
of reporting and analysis require- 
ments of major commands is under 
way, with the first such survey 
conducted at Headquarters, Fourth 
U. S. Army in September 1957. 

Second, studies are being con- 
ducted by various staff sections of 
Headquarters, Department of the 
Army to reappraise the reports they 
require, grouped together by func- 
tional areas (or “families” ). When 
the information from these studies 
is combined with that obtained 
from studies at major commands, 
an insight will be provided into the 
real requirements for information. 

In addition, the Comptroller of 
the Army has undertaken a number 
of related projects which will serve 
as sources of essential information 
for the Steering Group studies. 
Among these projects are: 


(1) a study of the Class I In. 
stallation System, 

(2) an engineering survey on the 
use of Automatic Data Processin 
Systems at large Class I installa. 
tions, 

(3) the development of tech. 
niques for the use of data de. 
veloped by the Army Command 
Management System for review 
and analysis at installation level 
and successive higher levels of 
command, and 

(4) the development of a wi- 
form management structure for 
programming, budgeting, account. 
ing, manpower control and report. 
ing purposes. 


ALL these efforts of the Army 
to establish a sound basis for 
eliminating non-essential reporting, 
and for reducing the reporting 
burden, recognize the need for 
good recurring reports as a means 
of communication so necessary to 
effective planning for, and directing 
of, the operations of the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

However, any immediate relief 
in the reporting workload should 
not be expected. The magnitude 
of the job does not lend itself to 
easy solutions; it requires that 
everyone concerned with reporting 
lend his efforts wholeheartedly to 
effect improvements. 

The Army will always have re- 
curring reports—they are needed— 
but they can and must be moni- 
tored and tailored constantly to 
insure that only essential data are 
provided to the proper Amy 
agencies which have the responsi- 
bility and authority to take action 
on the basis of the information cot- 
tained in those reports. 
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professional competence, courage and devotion to duty 


are part and parcel of the 


ARMY NURSE 
CORPS ROLE 





IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Colonel Inez Haynes 


HE Army Nurse Corps takes 

justifiable pride in its heritage. 
Through decades of progress in 
science and medicine, Army nursing 
has been noteworthy not only in 
periods of wartime defense but also 
in the preservation of troop health 
in peacetime. 

Military nursing in the United 
States can be traced as far back as 
the War for Independence when 
General Washington’s concern for 
his troops prompted him to request 
funds to employ nurses in a ratio 
of “one nurse to every ten patients.” 
Interestingly, this ratio is still con- 
sidered valid, some two hundred 
years later. 

Nurses of the Revolutionary 
period were not professionally 
trained, and it was not until after 
the Civil War that the first schools 
of nursing were founded in this 
country. Thus, by the time of the 
Spanish-American War there were 
sufficient women, formally trained 
in the nursing arts, to be used with 
outstanding results in military 
hospitals. 





COLONEL INEZ HAYNES, ANC, is 
Chief, Army Nurse Corps. 
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Improved standards of patient 
care which become evident in mili- 
tary. hospitals with the advent of 
professional nursing resulted in the 
establishment on 2 February 1901 
of a Corps of 200 nurses as a compo- 
nent of the Army. 

The early days were turbulent 
ones for Army nurses. From the 
time of its establishment until 
World War I, the mission and 
status of the Army Nurse Corps had 
not been defined. By the end of 
World War I, however, the Corps 
emerged with the status of its mem- 
bers more clearly defined, and with 
the mission to provide the nursing 
care essential to accomplishment of 
the mission of the Army Medical 
Service. These were the first major 
steps in the process which reached 
its culmination in 1947 when the 
Army Nurse Corps became a per- 
manently commissioned Corps. 

The contribution of the Army 
Nurse Corps during World War II 
and the Korean conflict is reflected 
in diminished mortality rates, com- 
pared with previous wars. This 
gain can be attributed, in part, to 
the presence of Army nurses in 
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forward areas where heretofore 
they had never been permitted to 
serve. Frightened on occasion, un- 
comfortable most of the time, tired 
and fatigued—every Army nurse 
who participated nevertheless 
received her reward in the realiza- 
tion that by her presence she had 
assisted in saving some soldier’s 
life. Many a wounded soldier's 
first conscious words were “—a 
nurse way up here! I guess maybe 
I'll make it yet.”. And by her very 
presence, many did “make it.” 


ARMY NURSES have been rec- 
ognized for their dedicated serv- 
ices in war, receiving some of the 
country’s most coveted decorations, 
as well as awards and citations from 
foreign governments. But the 
greatest award that any Army nurse 
ever receives is the satisfaction 
derived from “a job well done.” 

As the oldest of the women’s 
services, the Corps has established 
an enviable record of distinguished 
performance in three wars. The 
Army Nurse Corps, however, is not 
willing to rest on its past prestige. 
It is actively participating in nurs- 
ing research and is awakening other 
members of the profession to the 
significance of nuclear warfare and 
the resultant problems of mass cas- 
ualties. By means of continuous 
research and in collaboration with 
national nursing organizations and 
other agencies, the Corps is in the 
vanguard of those seeking to im- 
prove the nursing care of patients, 
military and civilian. 

Recently, within the Walter Reed 
Army Institute of Research, a De- 
partment of Nursing was organized 
to carry out research studies in all 
fields of nursing practice. This de- 
partment—one of the very few in 


the entire profession of nursing 
an excellent illustration of the par 
that nursing plays in advancing the 
Army Medical Service. 


THE Corps today is confronted 
with the problem of attracting and 
retaining highly qualified young 
women in the military service. Its 
essential that present strength be 
maintained if soldiers and their 
families are to continue to receive 
high standards of care. 

Recent studies and surveys reveal 
that marriage, lack of satisfactory 
living conditions, pursuit of ad. 
ditional education, or length and 
frequency of overseas tours are the 
major factors contributing to the 
high attrition rate in the Corps, 
Insofar as possible, a variety of 
steps have been taken to meet and 
solve those reasons for separation. 

The married nurse without de- 
pendents under 18 years of age, for 
example, is encouraged to remain 


One of the first Army Student Nurse 
Program graduates is sworn in as a 
second lieutenant. 
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on active duty, and every effort is 
made to have her assigned with or 
near her husband. Living conditions 
are being improved, and plans are 
underway to construct a pilot model 
apartment type quarters at Fort 
Knox, Kentucky. This type of hous- 
ing will more nearly conform to 
quarters being made available to 
nurses in civilian life. 

For those who desire to continue 
their education on off-duty time, 
assignments are so arranged that 
they are near a college or university. 
In this way the student loses mini- 
mal time or credits when a change 
of station is necessary. A Final 
Semester Plan is also available to 
Army Nurse Corps officers, both 
male and female. When such off- 
cers become eligible, they may be 
placed on temporary duty from 
their assigned stations to complete 
final requirements for a degree. 

The problem of length and fre- 
quency of overseas tours has been 
partially resolved by the current 
policy of a two-year overseas tour 
for women of the Army Nurse 
Corps who are single or not ac- 
companied by dependents. This has 
markedly improved morale and re- 
tention rates, and it is hoped that 
this policy will be continued. When 
the Army Nurse Corps is able to 
retain nurses in sufficient numbers 
needed to meet its actual require- 
ments, then the frequency of over- 
seas tours will also be reduced. 


IN analyzing the problem of 
shortage of professional nurses in 
the Army Nurse Corps, it is neces- 
sary that one recognize that there 
exists an acute national shortage of 
professional nurses. Heretofore, 
adequate numbers of nurses regard- 
less of their responsibilities have 


generously volunteered their serv- 
ices in any disaster or emergency. 
However, it would be a serious fal- 
lacy, in view of the national short- 
age, to believe that in the event of 
future emergencies or the outbreak 
of war our need for Army nurses 
would be adequately met. Civilian 
requirements for medical care may 
very well parallel or exceed those 
of the military. 

A recent release by the National 
Health Council revealed that there 
is an immediate nationwide require- 
ment for 70,000 graduate nurses. 
It is also true that at the present 
time there are more registered pro- 
fessional nurses in this country than 
ever before. If this be true, why 
the shortage? Needless to say, 
population increase is an influenc- 
ing factor, but more important is 
the progress being made in medical 
science. 

Progress has brought complex 
methods of medication and treat- 
ment. As methods of diagnosis and 
treatment become more complex, it 
necessarily follows that the educa- 
tion and functions of the profes- 
sional nurse also become more com- 
plex. Nurses today cannot confine 
themselves solely to administering a 
few simple medications and treat- 
ments to their patients, and other- 
wise seeing that the patients are 
made comfortable. 

While these well-known duties 
still are of paramount importance, 
the nurse must care for the “total 
patient”—his physical as well as his 
psychological needs. However, due 
to complex medical and surgical 
procedures, nurses must delegate 
the performance of simpler proce- 
dures to the nonprofessional mem- 
bers of the nursing team. Successful 
progress of the medical sciences 





will, in part, be influenced by the 
availability of professional nurses 
who can assist with complex proce- 
dures. This is true equally in 
civilian and military practice. 


ANOTHER aspect of the national 
shortage of professional nurses 
which cannot be overlooked is its 
effect on the Ready Reserves of 
U. S. Army Reserve medical units. 
Despite the increased emphasis 
placed upon the role of the Army 
Nurse Corps Reserve, less than ten 
per cent of the Reserve nurse spaces 
are currently filled. Without suff- 
cient numbers of professional nurses 
who are adequately trained, the 
mission of the Army Medical Serv- 
ice in time of war or other national 
emergency will be in jeopardy. 

The Army nurse, as a member of 
the Reserve, has the same obliga- 
tions and is afforded the same bene- 
fits as other officers of the Ready 
Reserve. In addition, she is pro- 
vided with an opportunity for con- 
tinuous professional development, 
and may apply for attendance at 
institutes and workshops available 
to nurses of the active Army. At 





















Administering intravenous medication, 
as in this mobile hospital in Korea, de. 
mands training and skill. 


present, an Army Nurse Corps off- 
cer is assigned to Reserve Affairs, 
Office of The Surgeon General, to 
advise on matters concerning pro- 
curement and training of Reserve 
Army Nurse Corps officers. All 
nurses throughout the country are 
encouraged to participate in the 
Reserve as a responsibility of citi- 
zenship in national defense. 


IN recognition of the shortage of 
professional nurses, the Department 
of the Army has given support and 
assistance to the Army Nurse Corps 
and the Army Medical Service in 
exploring the many facets leading 
to improved procurement programs. 
In addition, two programs have 
been initiated to provide assistance 
to nurses on a full-time study basis, 
i.e., the Army Student Nurse Pro- 
gram and the Registered Nurse 
Student Program. 


THE Army Student Nurse Pro- 
gram, the more recent of the two, 
has been exceptionally well re- 
ceived and the results thus far have 
been most gratifying. It provides 
an unusually attractive opportunity 
for student nurses of proven ability 
to undertake a full-time study 
course in their own school with 
Army financial assistance. 

Young women enrolled in schools 
of nursing accredited by the Na- 
tional League for Nursing Accredit- 
ing Service are eligible to apply for 
this program at the end of their 
second year of training. Selected 
applicants enlist in the Womens 
Army Corps, with concurrent call to 
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An Army nurse adjusts traction on a 
sldier hospitalized with a broken leg. 


active duty on a student status, for 
the purpose of participating in this 
program. Students remain at their 
own school of nursing until they 
have completed the prescribed 
course and can qualify for State 
licensure. 

During this period, the student 
receives full pay and allowances 
of an enlisted Reservist on duty in 
the Women’s Army Corps, except 
that where quarters and subsistence 
are provided by the school, the stu- 
dent receives only the base pay of 
her grade. Upon receipt of notifica- 
tion of State licensure, the young 
nurse is commissioned in the 
Amy Nurse Corps Reserve for a 
period of two or three years, de- 
pending upon the time spent in 
training under the program. 


THE Registered Nurse Student 
Program furnishes another unique 
educational opportunity for the 
young woman who has completed 
her basic preparation, and is en- 
rolled in a college or university in 
a course leading to a bachelor’s or 
master’s degree in one of the 
various fields of nursing. 

This program enables selected in- 
dividuals who can complete the re- 
quirements for a bachelor’s or 
master’s degree within one calendar 
year to be appointed as commis- 
sioned officers in the Army Nurse 
Corps Reserve with concurrent call 
to active duty in order to partici- 
pate in the program. They matricu- 
late at the college or university of 
their choice and receive the pay 
and allowances of either a second 
or first lieutenant. After graduation, 
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they are assigned to an Army hos- 
pital for the remainder of a three- 
year tour of duty. 

Students selected to participate 
in either of these programs must be 
eligible for appointment in the 
Regular Army, i.e., with respect to 
age and physical qualifications. It 
is hoped that these young nurses 
will augment the Regular Army 
strength of the Corps 


TO MAINTAIN the Active and 
Regular Army Nurse Corps strength 
there are programs for professional 
advancement, educational oppor- 
tunities, and career incentives com- 
parable with that provided for other 
officers of the Armed Forces. Actu- 
ally the professional nurse electing 
a career in military nursing has cer- 
tain advantage over her civilian 
counterpart. 

At the Army Medical Service 
School and at Army Medical Cen- 
ters, courses are conducted in most 
of the specialized fields of nursing. 
Nurses, both Regular and Reserve, 
may attend courses in Advanced 
Operating Room Technique and 
Management; Anesthesia; Neuro- 
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psychiatric Nursing; Obstetrical 
Nursing; Nursing Administration, 
basic and advanced; and Hospital 
Administration. Selected Army 
nurses are afforded opportunities to 
attend civilian colleges and univer- 
sities to complete their educational 
studies. Many have received their 
master’s degree, and still others 
their doctorates. Recent studies in- 
dicate that the level of academic 
preparation of Regular Army nurses 
is almost three per cent higher than 
that of the profession as a whole. 

Recent legislation—notably Pub- 
lic Law 85-155—has further in- 
creased the career incentives for 
nurses of the Armed Forces. Prior 
to this enactment, an Army Nurse 
Corps officer could not normally 
expect to attain rank higher than 
that of captain at the completion 
of twenty years’ service. Under the 
provisions of the new law, a nurse 
who “fully qualifies” may now ex- 
pect to retire after twenty years of 





service in not less than the grad wl 
of major. This brings members i M 
the Army Nurse Corps more in ling 
with the promotional opportunitig 
available to other officers of th 
Armed Forces. / 


DESPITE efforts to alleviate thj Kee 
shortage of professional nurses, j 
does not appear that the national 
as well as the military, shortage wil 
be resolved in the forseeable future}, publi 
True, this does present a critical} NOT tc 
problem, but in the meantime Army} of auto: 
nurses, regardless of where a. poy 
signed, will continue to serve thei} pela 
country, their Corps, and their profry 6- 
fession in the same unselfish and manders 
dedicated manner that is traditional} tery 
of the Army nurse. No group of 
women have ever given mor Heavy 
generously of their time, their serv-§; 
ice, their skills, and of themselve; 
than have members of the Army 
Nurse Corps. They can be de 
pended upon to do so in the futuref tary In: 
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Keep your organization current with the latest training materials by 
referring to this section in each issue. 


TRAINING LITERATURE 


While the following new literature will 
, be published shortly, units are cautioned 

NOT to requisition copies until receipt 

of automatic initial distribution or the 

items are listed in DA Pamphlets 310-3 
. for 310-4. 

Field Artillery Missile, REDSTONE. 
FM 6-( ) is designed to assist com- 
manders in training the Redstone firing 
battery (TOE 6-635D) into an efficient, 
smooth-working, disciplined combat team. 

Field Artillery Missile Group 
(Heavy). FM 6-(__) is a guide for the 
‘Foroup commander, unit commanders 





,Ewithin the group, and corps and Army 
fatillery commanders in employment of 


‘Bthe Redstone guided missile. 
Radiological Recovery of Fixed Mili- 
tary Installations. TM 3-225 is an Army- 
Navy publication of technical information 
concerning operational recovery after a 
contaminating nuclear attack. 
Revision. The following revision will 
be published: 
TM 6-200, “Artillery Survey” 
of 1954 edition. 


TRAINING AIDS 


Training Films recently released in- 
clude: 


TF 5-2217 “Explosives and Demoli- 
tions—Part I—Demolition of 
a Reinforced Concrete “T” 
Beam Bridge” 

TF 5-2465 “Guided Missile Equipment 
— NIKE — Door Cylinders, 
Removal” 

9-2510 “Fundamentals of Ammuni- 
tion Renovation” 

TF 9-2541 “Preparation of Vehicles 

for Deep Water Fording— 
Part I—Wheel Vehicles” 
9-2542 “Preparation of Vehicles 
for Deep Water Fording— 
Part II—Track Vehicles” 
17-2425 “Range Determination” 


a revision 


TF 


TF 
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TF 44-2167 “Nike-Ajax Battery, Ener- 
gizing and Deenergizing the 
Ground - Guidance Equip- 
ment — Part II — Target 
Tracking Radar” 

TF 55-2308 “Helicopter Maintenance— 
Part I—Helicopter Power 
Plants” 

MF 380-8633 “Armies of the World— 
The Soviet Army—Summer 
Training Cycle” 


ARMY EXTENSION COURSES 


The following subcourses have re- 
cently been published: 





NEW SUBCOURSES 


Signal Communications for Engi- 
neers I. ENGR Subcourse 7, U. S. 
Army Engineer School. Signal com- 
munications for the Infantry Division En- 
gineer Battalion to include familiarization 
with and use of signal orders and instruc- 
tions, field message writing, communica- 
tion security, capabilities and limitations 
of signal equipment authorized the In- 
fantry Division Engineer Battalion, em- 
ployment of radio and wire equipment in 
the Infantry Division Engineer Battalion. 

Engineer Equipment I. ENGR Sub- 
course 13, U. S. Army Engineer School. 
Army Maintenance System; operator pre- 
ventive maintenance services; organiza- 
tional preventive maintenance procedures; 
lubrication; care and maintenance of off- 
the-road-tires; characteristics and capa- 
bilities of engineer heavy construction 
equipment such as_ tractors, graders, 
cranes, rollers, air compressors with pneu- 
matic tools, rock crushers, scrapers, earth 
augers, asphalt plants. 

Chemical, Biological, and Radio- 
logical Warfare II. INF Subcourse 74, 
U. S. Army Infantry School. Familiar- 
ization with command and staff problems 
of CBR warfare at regimental level 
through emphasis on_ protective prob- 
lems, capabilities and limitations of CBR 
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ae as weapons of war; tactical em- 
ployment and integration with the regi- 
mental weapons system. 

Medical Service in a Theater of 
Operations. MED Subcourse 2, U. S. 
Army Medical Service School. An in- 
troduction to the organization and mis- 
sion of Army Medical Service; organiza- 
tion, functions and employment of field 
army and communications zone medical 
units and medical units organic to infan- 
try, armored and airborne divisions; du- 
ties and functions of division surgeon, 
and his relationship to the commander 
and division general and special staff. 

Military Sanitation—Intestinal and 
Respiratory Diseases. MED Subcourse 
9, U. S. Army Medical Service School. 
Respiratory diseases, their impact and 
control; epidemiology and control of in- 
testinal, arthropod-borne, veneral, and 
miscellaneous 2 nc and infections of 
medico-military importance. Immuniza- 
tion. 

Military Law. MED Subcourse 33, 
U. S. Army Medical Service School. 
Disposition of suspected offenders, includ- 
ing disposition other than by court-mar- 
tial; evidentiary matters; preparation of 
charges; Geneva Conventions; and Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act. 

Plant Planning and Maintenance II. 
MED Subcourse 111, U. S. Army Medi- 
cal Service School. Electrical facilities, 
ventilation and air conditioning, custodial 
management, and noise control in the 
hospital. 

Unit Movements, CONUS. TRANS 
Subcourse 71, U. S. Army Transporta- 
tion School. Troop movement procedure 
within continental United States; actions 
taken during training, alert and movement 
phases of a troop movement; preparation 
and application of rail movement table, 
train consist table, entraining table, and 
individual train-loading plan; duties and 
responsibilities of the troop movement 
commander. 

Motor Transport Service in Theaters 
of Operations. TRANS Subcourse 76, 
U. S. Army Transportation School. 
Staffs and techniques; principles of em- 
ployment; classes and types of operations; 
methods of —* general i nese 
tive responsibilities. 

Movement of Household Goods and 
Personal Baggage. TRANS Subcourse 
77, U. S. Army Transportation School. 
Use of Joint Travel Regulations and speci- 


fic Army and Special Regulations dealing 
with movement of household goods an4 
personal baggage; interpretation of pro. 
vision authorizations, allowances, docu. 
mentation; procedures, methods of ship. 
ment, excess costs, and claims. 
Vehicle Operations in Desert and 
Arctic. TRANS Subcourse 78, U, §, 
Army Transportation School. Seasonal 
conditions in desert, arctic, and subarctic 
regions; their effect on men, vehicles, and 
materiel; operational techniques; and 
specialist training requirements. 


REVISED SUBCOURSES 


Storage, Shipment, and Disposal of 
Chemical Agents and Hazardous Chem. 
icals I. CML Subcourse 55, U. S. Army 
Chemical Corps School. Classification 
of Chemical Corps agents, hazardous 
chemicals, and chemical munitions for 
storage and shipment; safety measures 
and equipment handling, shipment and 
storage of chemical agents and hazardous 
chemicals; depot layout and storage pro- 
cedures. 

Personnel Administration II. INI 
Subcourse 53, U. S. Army Infantry 
School. Personnel management and ad: 
ministration to include principles of per- 
sonnel management, duties and responsi. 
bilities of the regimental S1; strength; re 
placements; discipline, law and order, 
administration of military justice; prison 
ers of war; burials and graves registration; 
morale and personnel services; civil af- 
fairs; military government; command post 
organization and displacement; personnd 
procedures; and officer efficiency reports 

Troop Movement and Bivouac Il. 
INF Subcourse 62, U. S. Army Infantry 
School. March planning for the infantry 
regiment by foot, motor, and by shuttling 
to include time and space factors, warning 
orders, route and site reconnaissance; for- 
mations; column organization and control. 

Joint Air-Ground Operations. INI 
Subcourse 66, U. S. Army Infantr 
School. Employment of the tactical ai 
force, to include relationship of air force 
as a whole to ground forces, Air-Ground 
liaison system and its operation to include 
forward controller system. 

Dental Records and Reports. MED 
Subcourse 56, U. S. Army Medical Serv- 
ice School. Provides the Army Dental 
Corps and other Army Medical Service 
officers with working knowledge of dental 
service administration. 
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PARAGRAPHS from 
the Pentagon 


and the Field 


Key officers and technicians are cur- 
rently receiving instruction preparatory to 
beginning training of the first Nike- 
Hercules missile battalion at the Air De- 
fense Center, Fort Bliss, Texas. The Her- 
cules program will involve conversion of 
existing Nike-Ajax units, as well as activa- 
tion of new units. Greater training activity 
is scheduled than during the Nike-Ajax 
program, with a peak load of about 
10,000 expected compared with a student 
load of about 5,000 at present. Instruction 
on the Hercules will be given concur- 
rently with that for Ajax, which it will 
replace with greater capability in range, 
altitude, speed and killing potential. 


To be modeled after the prototype 
plant now in operation at Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia, the first operating field model 
nuclear plant will be built by the Corps 
of Engineers at Fort Greely, Alaska. The 
plant will generate both electricity and 


heat for the post. 


The Army’s third operational Redstone 
unit has been activated at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa. Known as the 2d Battalion, 333d 
Artillery, it is the first step in the forma- 
tin of another Field Artillery Missile 
Group (Heavy) employing the Redstone 
missile. The first Redstone group was 
activated at Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, 
Alabama, in July 1957; the second at Fort 
Sill on 1 October 1957. 





Development of combat surveillance 
methods—designed to maintain con- 
tinuous watch over a battle area at all 
limes under any weather conditions—is 
provided for in a two-year contract re- 
cently awarded to the Cornell Aeronauti- 
cal Laboratory, Buffalo, New York, by 
Army Signal Corps. Objective is to im- 
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prove systems by radar, infrared, sonic, 
meteorological, drone reconnaissance, 
photographic and televisual means. The 
Laboratory will undertake the three-fold 
task of evaluating existing major pro- 
grams, reviewing tactics and techniques, 
and recommending new policies and prac- 
tices to the U. S. Army Combat Surveil- 


lance Agency. 
Ww 


New world helicopter altitude records 
set by Captain James E. Bowman, as- 
signed to the U. S. Army Aviation Board 
at Fort Rucker, Alabama, now are being 
evaluated by the Federation Aeronauti- 
que Internationale, world-governing body 
for sporting aviation. Captain Bowman, 
who was awarded the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross for his feat, set altitude records 
of 30,335 feet in two weight categories 
and 28,200 feet in a third helicopter 
weight class. He flew an Army YH-41 
“Seneca” helicopter on the flights. 





Designed to reduce fire hazards, a new 
spark and flame arresting muffler has 
been developed for use on trucks by the 
Corps of Engineers Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. It is designed primarily for 
gasoline engine powered fork-lift trucks 
used in congested and highly combustible 
areas. The new device was built by the 
Fluor Corporation, Whittier, California. 





A new photo-reconnaissance system 
employing a small camera and automatic 
flare ejector has been perfected to give 
combat commanders accurate low-level 
aerial photographs of enemy areas during 
darkness. The small, rugged, lightweight 
camera, which has no shutter in the or- 
dinary sense, may be used in piloted or 
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drone aircraft. It makes a series of pic- 
tures which overlap each other on a con- 
tinuously moving roll of film. A terrain 
strip thus can be photographed by a se- 
quence of extremely rapid flashes in a 
matter of seconds. 

Perfect coordination between position, 
speed of film and peak of the flash from 
a series of 14 cartridges is secured by a 
stepping switch actuated by the film 
transport mechanism. The photoflash cart- 
ridge ejector was designed by Universal 
Match Corporation, St. Louis, Missouri; 
the KA-28 camera was developed at the 
Signal Engineering Laboratories in con- 
junction with the Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Corporation, Syosset, N.Y. 





A contract has been awarded for pro- 
duction of the Army’s recently standard- 
ized plastic assault boat designed for 
river and other water obstacle crossings. 
Lightweight, capable of carrying 15 men 
with field equipment and weapons, the 


fiberglass reinforced plastic boat—de- 
veloped by the Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia—will be produced by Correct 
Craft Incorporated, Pine Castle, Florida, 
The boat is designed primarily for hand 
paddling, but an outboard motor can be 


attached. 


An “electronic weatherman” has been 
developed by the Signal Corps to spot 
high-altitude indications of bad weather, 
and to trace high velocity winds such as 
the jet stream. 

Computers of this system work together 
with a light weather station, called a 
radiosonde, carried aloft by a rising bal- 
loon. The device sends back coded radio 
signals which when fed into the “brain” 
are translated on paper as humidity, tem- 
perature and pressure readings. Another 
computer calculates the wind speeds. The 
system can track a balloon as high as 24 
milessand as far away as 200 miles, twice 
the effective range of previous equipment. 


Official Notes 





SPORTS COMPETITIONS. AR 28-50 
outline policy and procedures applicable 
to participation of military personnel in 
various international sports competitions. 


TRAVEL REIMBURSEMENT. AR 
35-3095 prescribe methods of reimbursing 
military and civilian personnel for ex- 
penses incurred for performing necessary 
official travel within and adjacent to the 
permanent duty station. 


CODE OF CONDUCT. AR 3850-30 
provide guidance for indoctrination and 
training of Army personnel in support of 
the Code of Conduct. 


REGULAR ARMY APPOINTMENTS. 
AR 601-107 set forth statutory authority, 
general policy, eligibility requirements 
and administrative procedures for ap- 
pointing distinguished military graduates, 
senior division, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, as commissioned officers in the 
Regular Army. 


SAFETY AWARDS. AR 385-220 es- 
tablish the Safety Awards Program and 
set forth procedures by which the Depart- 
ment of the Army takes official cognizance 
for outstanding achievement in the acci- 
dent prevention program. 


TRANSPORTATION MOVEMENTS. 
AR 55-26 outline policy, organization, and 
procedures for use within headquarters 
of Theater Army Forces and similar and 
subordinate commands, to insure efficient 
utilization of transportation resources. 


OFFICER APPOINTMENT. AR 601- 
100 set forth the statutory authority, gen- 
eral policy, eligibility requirements, spe- 
cial criteria, administrative procedures, 
and method of submission of applications 
for appointment in the Regular Army. 


SPECIAL FORCES. AR 601-245 pre- 
scribe qualifications and procedures for 
enlistment or reenlistment of men in the 
Regular Army for initial assignment to 
special forces duty. 
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“Explorer” Earth Satellite 
Launched by Army Jupiter-C 


THE JUPITER-C rocket which carried the Army’s earth satellite 
into its epoch-making orbit was jointly developed by the Army Bal- 
listic Missile Agency (ABMA), Huntsville, Alabama, and the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory (JPL) of California Institute of Technology. 

Designed originally for study of aerodynamic problems involved 
when a ballistic missile re-enters the relatively dense earth atmos- 
phere, the Jupiter-C had successfully carried into outer space the nose 
cone displaved by the President in his nation-wide TV address last 
fall. Subsequently it was modified to launch the earth satellite. 

Measuring approximately 70 feet, the composite missile consists of 
a liquid-propellant rocket supporting three booster systems powered 
by a solid propellant. During ascent, the main power plant is ex- 
pended, separates and falls back to earth. This first stage powers the 
additional stages carrying the payload satellite to the prescribed dis- 
tance from the earth. Successive stages increase the speed for orbit- 
ing, but do not send the satellite to a greater height. The upper 
stages are spin-stabilized, much like a rifle bullet, by means of elec- 
tric motors. The final stage rocket—weighing 12.67 pounds after 
burnout—and the satellite proper were designed to remain together 
and circle the earth as one unit. 


A PRODUCT of science, industry and Army cooperation, the 
Jupiter-C’s first stage power plant—a modified Redstone engine—was 
made by Rocketdyne Division of North American Aviation Company. 
The ballistic casing for the main stage was produced by ABMA; 
guidance and control components by Ford Instrument Company of 
Garden City, New York; the launcher base by Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany of Sheffield, Alabama; and the upper stages high-speed assembly 
by JPL, which also provided temperature sensors and radio transmit- 
ters and assembled the satellite. The nose cone was produced by 


Lodge and Shipley of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(For view of Jupiter-C and Explorer satellite, 
see back cover.) 
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